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For the Woman’s Journal. 
A PORTRAIT. 


BY ELLA DIETZ. 


Q! truest eyes and laughing lips 

And pure white brow serene and fair 
Crossed by the slender penciled tips 

Of eyebrows, shadowed by the hair. 
And cheeks where color comes and goes 

And dimples ripple tothe chin— , 
A face which yet no sorrow knows, 

A face which never will know sin. 


i gane into those deep, true eyes, 

And feel the thoughts that through them shine, 
As lakes reflsct the starry skies 

So her dvar soul is held by mine. 


Whate’er betide in future years 
Of joy or grief, of weal or woe, 

1 pray God save those eyes from tears 
And may that soul no trouble know. 


—os t=‘ 


For the Woman’s Journal. 
MY MOTHER. 
BY EMI B. SWANK. 


“The silver veil of the beautiful skies 
Hides away from m2 my mother's eyes, 
The excess of light in her dwelling place 
Hides away from me my mother’s face, 
Yet from cold that chills, from venom that harms 
Still blindly I grope fur my mother’s arms— 
From evil that comes without my choice,’ 
Still start and list for my mother’s voice— 
Holding my breath in hope most wild 
That I shali hear “my child, my child.” 
Then the pitying blue of the beautiful skies 
Grows mystic and mild as a mother's eyes, 
And each shining star in its holy place 
Shows sweet and fair like & mother’s face, 
And fingers that once taught “baby” to stand, 
Steal softly again into my hand, 
And again ny mother, patient and mild, 
Stoadies the steps of her faltering child, 
And the still air stirs like a lute’s low strings, 
And this is the song the low lute sings: 
‘Never a power beneath nor above 
Can break the relation of love unto love, 
Never an evil the universe hold 
That has power to harm the steadfast and bold. 
Let the evil come, and the evil go— 
The world is so young—its tides ebb so— 
But the bright pearl divers, Truth and Love 
Are lifting all souls, the evi! above,” ‘ 
And this is the song the low lute sings 
With my mother's voice in its quivering strings. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 








THE COMING NIGHT. 
BY P. F, ALDRED. 


‘The rosy cloud in yonder sky, 

That floateth where the Sun hath set* 
Though piercéd now with starry fires, 
Still gleameth as the day expires, 

And lingereth yet, and lingereth yet. 
The wind from o’er those dusky moors, 

That shaketh all the April wet 
From tender buds and dancing sprays, 
Still findeth cause for sweet delays, 

And lingereth yet, and lingereth yet. 


The light of love in yearning eyes, 
‘Undimm'd by years, as when we met; 
®tll glim’reth star-like through the night, 

its falling gloom, its fading light, 





And lingereth yet, and lingereth yet. 


THE LESSON OF A LIFE. 


“It would save a great deal of trouble’’—so | 


that quaint preacher, Leonard Withington of 
Newbury used to say—“‘if the moral of a fable 
were only written at the beginning instead of 
at the end.” Itis the same with the moral 
ofa life. How many of the young people who 
gazed at the funeral ceremonies of the great 
Senator will look back to the beginnibg of his 
career, and see how it then appeared? It 
would be very pleasant, no doubt, to imitate 
some features of the ending; the 'ove, the lau- 
rels, the tears; but it is not so easy to imitate 
the beginning—to incur distrust, the sneers, 
the hostilities. “What foreste of laurel we 
bring,’’ said Emerson, “and the tears of man- 
kind, for those who stood firm against the 
opinion of their contemporaries!” Ah! but 
the firmness was needed before the laurel was 
even visible in the distance. It needs the 
wisest faith and the firmest purpose to read 
the moral of the fable until the fable itself is a 
tale that is told. 


“Careless seems the great Avenger; history's pages 
but record 

One Cont-eremete in the darkness twixt old systems 
and the Word. 

Truth forever on the scaffold; Wrong forever on the 


throne; 

Yet that scaffold sways the future, and behind the 
dim unknown 

Standeth God within the darkness, keeping watch 
above his own.” 


Sometimes reformers, like even the poet 
who wrote these lines, grow weary of the 
strife, and spend their later years in a reaction- 
ary attitude. Sometimes they see only the 
scaffold, and though they march bravely toward 
it, they become cynical and bitter. -Mr. Sum- 
ner told a friend of mine, during the winter 
before the attack by Brooks, “This session will 
not pass, before this Senate chamber becomes 
the scene of some unparalleled outrage.” So 
well did he know the dangerous path in which 
he was treading! Yet he trod it; and that 
without bitterness. And in his later life, 
though his condemnations were sometimes ex- 
cessive, as I think, they were simply mis-judg- 
ments, at worst, and not ebullitions of personal 
spleen. 

It always seemed to me, from hints in Mr. 
Sumner’s conversation, that the reason why 
he did not identify himself more distinctly 
with the Woman Suffrage movement was that 
he knew by experience that such identifica- 
tion would practically mean leadership ;—and 
his hands were full. I have known him dis- 
tinctly to decline taking up other matters on 
this ground; that he could not do everything. 
No doubt he will be, at some day, criticized 
for not fully committing himself on this ques- 
tion, just as we now criticize Revolutionary 
statesmen for not committing themselves in 
regard to the Slavery question. Slavery was 
not, for most of them, included on their docket 
of cases to be tried in their day; and with Mr. 
Sumner the Woman Suffrage question was in 
this same position; or at any rate, whether 
pressing or not, it was acase for which he had 
not engaged himself. In view of his vast re- 
sponsibilities, this was more pardonable in him 
than it will be in his successor. 

As it is still impossible to predict whether 
the Woman Suffrage question will ultimately 
be settled by state or national action, it is of 
great importance that Mr. Sumner’s successor 
should haxe already found room for this case 
also on his docket. In this view, all friends of 
Mr. George Frisbie Hoar must earnestly wish 
that the mantle might fall on him. All the 
other candidates mentioned belong to the gen- 
eration of Mr. Sumner himself; but Mr. Hoar 
belongs to the next generation, and represents 
cew issues. And it is, to me at least, an in- 
teresting reminiscence that Mr. Sumer once 
said to me, in his own house, “When I am 
gone, there is no position in the gift of the peo- 
ple of Massachusetts to whica Mr. G. F. Hoar 
may not reasonably aspire.” 

Be this as it may, itis as sure as anything 
in historical succession can be, that the heirs 
of the fanatics and idealists of the past must 
be found among the fanatics and idealists of 
the present; and that no time will ever come 
in which men shall be born gray-headed, or 
shall win the applause of the next generation 
without some contest with the prejudices of 
their own. T. W. H. 





SEX AND WORK--NO. 3. 


BY ANTOINETTE BROWN BLACKWELL. 


Probably there are few women who do not 
instinctively shrink from a popular discussion 
of the influence of sex in the affairs of life— 
not that nature’s methods are ever gross or in- 
delicate ; but because public sentiment has so 
often shown itself to be ignorantly and wicked- 
ly perverted. But the time evidently has 
come for putting aside hesitation and steadily 
meeting the whole range of considerations 
which the community are determined shall be 
pressed home to all who advocate enlarged 
culture and a wider sphere of activities for wo- 
meu. The discussion will be timely and it 











| young girls should not be allowed to 








should be of immense practical value; since ) longer believed, or dropping out from a pro- 
it is now very generally conceded that it is not | fession chosen conscientiously in the face of 
so much the work to be done as the methods | untuld obstacles, my health was seriously im- 


of working which will hereafter practically de- 


termine the sphere of the two sexes. ; | 
| 


Dr. Clarke, an authority bardly second to 
any in the nation, has given voice and tangi- 
bility to many of the floating suggestions of 
years, insisting that women are physically in- 


paired. Bat I sp.edily gained both a broader 
faith and a firmer health, which remain unim- 
paired to this day. I am the mother of six 
children, five of whom enjoy a vigor of consti- 
tution above the average; and one, in the 
midst of apparently perfect health, was swept 


capacitated for habitual study, that — | off by one of those scourges of infancy, against 


pete 
with boys in an identical course of education ; 
and leading us squarely up to the inference 
that the strain of persistent mental work can 
never be successfully borne by average woman- 
hood. The Dr. pronounces our national, rap- 


-idly growing method of Co-education in schools 


and colleges, ‘‘a crime before God and human- 
ity, that physiology protests against, and that 
experience weeps over.”” The entire commu- 
nity therefore has a most vital interest in this 
new book; which maintains authoritatively 
that Co-education is more than a mistake, that 
it imperils the health of the girls; curtailing 
their hope of posterity and threatening their 
few possible children with greatly enfeebled 
constitutions. 

In the plen\itude of his observations as prac- 
tising physician, Dr. Clarke is ready with an 
array of facts which are sutficiently appalling; 
and he has reached some startling remedial 
conclusions on the practical side of this ques- 
tion. But women must be more competent 
judges than any man can be. The fact that 
they are coming forward at all points to take 
part in the discussion shows their instinctive, 
their ma&tually helpful recognition of this 
truth. Many of us have felt for years that 
the ‘Woman question” must be met just here, 
upon a comparative physiological and psycho- 
logical basis; yet we have hesitated and wait- 
ed till, thanks to Dr. Clarke, to hold back now 
would be a tacit acknowledgment of the cor- 
rectness of his conclusions. 

His statement as to certain leading traits 
of feminine structure and functions seems to 
me clearer and broader than can be found in 
any standard works; and to have gone im- 
mensely beyond any of the old physiologies 
in a just comprehension of nature’s diverg- 
ent methods in her endowments of men and 
women. One may frankly accept both his 
physical and his psychical main premises, and 
may do him justice as having planted himself 
upon a basis high enough to admit the theory 
of Woman’s equality, and yet differ from him 
at every turn in a practical direction. 

The every day question is, does study, a few 
hours of regular daily application to mental 
work, impair or tend to impair the vigor of 
the feminine constitution? Are the daily les- 
sons which are fitting and healthful for a 
sehool-boy, so exacting that they must draw 
the blood’to nurture the brain of the school 
girl to the detriment of her appropriate wo- 
manly growth? Does moderate study on any 
day and at avy period of a healthy woman’s 
life tend to exhaust her natural strength or to 
produce a reaction so violent that it must be- 
come a direct promoter either of weakness or 
of disease? ‘lhese questions are all one; they 
apply to the girl of fifteen or to the woman of 
thirty alike. They must be answered as bear- 
ing not only on her own welfare, but also on 
that of the rising generation. 

There are many ways of reaching the same 
conclusion; but the first and best method is 
based upon experience. Col. Higginson is 
collecting data upon this point. He pertinent- 
ly insists that we must determine whether the 
girls who have received a co-education with 
young men or any other similar education, are 
less healthy than their more unlearned sis- 
ters. It is fitting that I add personal testi- 
mony to enforce my position that study is as 
healthful to women as ‘to men; and as society 
now is, that it must prove to be relatively 
much more so. 

In the days when mothers sent their babies 
for early instruction, I was a little school girl 
in prompt and regular attendance, at three 
years. I remained at school, averaging from 
a half to two-thirds of every intervening year, 
until I was twenty-four; so that I have liter- 
ally “come of age” under a system of joint 
education for the sexes; for I never attended 
agirl’s school. During this whole period I 
studied as continuously as an average boy 
studies, was not conspicuously deficient at 
recitations, and for years together did more 
real brain work outside of all class exercises 
than in connection with them; yet my health 
was generally good and it continued good for 
years after I left the Theological Seminary, 
though I was engaged in work more health- 
trying than anything in my previous experi- 
ence. Once, not from ordinary over-work, 
but in passing through an ordeal, not uncom- 
mon in modern days, in which the faith of 
one’s fathers is shaken to the foundations ; and 
when forced to meet the added struggle of con- 
tinuing to teach many things which were no 


| 








which Omniscience alone could always guard 
effectively. Daring my married life I have aver- 
aged certainly three hours of daily habitual 
brain work, not including daily papers and mis- 
cellaneous light reading. By a whimsical coin- 
cidence, this period has covered just eighteen 
years; so that I have reached “‘the legal age 
for a woman” in matrimony. 

Perhaps one may be pardoned for adding 
that though quite awake to the many casual- 
ties which may shorten life, 1 am confidently 
looking forward to twenty-five or thirty or 
even more than forty years yet of vigorous 
working powers. This I have a fair right to 
anticipate as the daughter of a mother who 
lived to be more than eighty, and a father 
whose still active mind in bis now worn body 
will reach ulnety on his approaching birth-day. 

Dr. Clarke may regard this as an exception- 
al instance of a Woman’s ability to endure per- 
sistent brain work unharmed in heaith; but I 
believe it to be simply one illustration of hu- 
man power to thrive on habitual daily exer- 
cise of both mind and body—alternated with 
sufficient rest and relaxation. 

We require many similar facts before we 
can decide this question solely from the basis 
ofexperience. Meantime the apparent physi- 
cal strength of such women as Mrs. Child, 
Grace Greenwood and the host of women who 
have doce the largest share of brain work in 
every direction for a quarter of a century past, 
the majority of them with health much above 
the standard rates—lead us to hope that if 
they would condescend to give in their Wo- 
man’s testimony according to good old-fash- 
ioned Quaker precedent, that they would gen- 
erally agree substantially in the opinion that 
reasonable brain work habitually performed 
can have no inherent tendency to undermine 
the feminine constitution. 


— em 





WOMEN NEEDED AT HARVARD. 


If Harvard College persists in shutting out 
the daughters of Massachusetts, it will pay the 
penalty in a steady deterioration of its moral 
and intellectual standard. Here is an item 
from the Boston daily papers which is not 
the only one of a simiiar character which has 
appeared of late. 

Fifteen members of the Sophomore class, on 
their return from their class supper at the 
American House, early this morning, waxed 
jolly as they passed through the streets of 
Cambridgeport and made the quiet of the morn- 
ing resound, with cries less musical than vocif- 
erous. Signs and roof gutters fell beside their 
pathway, aud they were evidently enjoying a 
glorious “time,” when they were met by a 
party of police and conducted to the Station 
House, where their names were taken before 
they were sent home. 

We assert without hesitation that no such 
occurrence as the above has ever taken place 
in any one of the seventy American Colleges 
and Universities which are open to both sexes. 
Not because the young men are superior in 
quality, but because they are elevated and re- 
strained by the influence of the young ladies 
with whom they are in daily association. 

H. B. B. 


— --— mem COC“ 


THE BOSTON UNIVERSITY. 


The first Annual Commencement of the 
Boston University School of Medicine oc- 
curred on the evening of March 4, and was 
celebrated in the new amphitheater of the 
College building. Every seat and almostevery 
inch of standing room was occupied. From 
the interesting address of the Dean, Dr. I. S. 
Talbot, we extract the following: 

The class is composed of thirty-one women 
and forty-seven men, and since Co education 
is a matter of such deep interest to the pub- 
lic at the present time, I might be justly cen- 
sured if, after four months of favorable ex- 
perience in what has been considered the 
most questionable ground, I did not bear tes- 
timony to the uniform courtesy and correct de - 
portment which has characterized the rela- 
tions of the students, and to the courage and 
perseverance of the women ia faithfully car 
rying forward the most exacting studies, 

Mr. Dillingham read the valedictory of the 
class. It was well worded and well delivered. 
He referred particularly to the beneficial in- 
fluence exerted by the lady students in the in- 
stitution. At the close the Dean announced 
that an Alumni Association had been formed, 
and that Mrs. Nichols had been awarded the 


prize for the best thesis. M. F. E. 





Madame MacMahon had received up toa 
recent date, $41,000 for the cheap soup kitch- 
ens she has been instrumental in establishing 
in Paris. The Duke d’Aumale subscribed 


CONCERNING WOMEN, 


Mrs. Jane G. Swisshelm, and Rev. Sarah 
Smiley do not favor the Temperance crusade. 


Rev. Olympia Brown is the wife of John 
H. Willis, but retains her maiden name. 


Miss Boutwell is pronounced as able a pol- 
iticlan as her father, and an excellent financier. 


Miss Zoe Swisshelm, daughter of Mrs. Jane 
G. Swisshelm, is said to be a musical student 
of great promise. 


Mrs. Wilkes, an Ohio woman, is pastor of 
an Unitarian church, which has been organ- 
ized at Colorado Springs, Col. 


A lecture on “The Women of the Bible’ 
was delivered at Boflin's Bower, by Mrs. Zina 
Fay Pierce, last Sunday afternoon. 


Mrs. Kate N. Doggett has been lecturing at 
Chicago, on “Aspasia.” She thinks the cele- 
brated Greek was a woman whose soul was as 
lovely as her person. 


Four young ladies are in the preparatory de- 
partment of Doane College, Nebraska, expect- 
ing to enter the regular College course at its 
next Commencement, 


In Mrs. Somerville’s earlier years we are 
told that she was preached against in York 
Cathedral, because she expressed her belief in 
the science of Geology. 


Julia Marcotti, is a young lady of Italy, who 
has been serving in the ranks since 1866. 
King Victor Emanuel has bestowed upon 
her the Cress of the Order of the Crown, and 
sent her home with a pension of 300 livres. 








Miss Clara Louise Kellogg was tendered a 
complimentary banquet at the Parker House, 
in Boston, on Tuesday evening. Many prom- 
inent citizens were present, and speeches were 
made by Gen. Banks, the Rey. William R. 
Alger, and others. 


Mrs. Mary Ollenhausen, of Lexington, the 
widow of a German baron, but an American 
by birth, has been engaged as Superintendent 
of the new Training School for Nurses at the 
Massachusetts General Hospital. She has 
seryed as nurse both in the Union and Ger- 
man armies. 


Miss Smiley was in Lebanon, Ohio, two 
days, and it was estimated that fifty conver- 
sions occurred under her preaching. The 
meetings were prefaced by a Temperance 
movement, which ‘prepared the way, and are 
now followed by the Woman’s Crusade, which 
has left but one grog-shop open. 








Bouha Winkler, sixteen years of age, dressed 
in boy’s clothing, has been for two months 
employed in ashooting gallery in Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia. She says her parents 
live in Keysville, Charlotte County, Va., and 
she ran away three months since, adopting 
the disguise so as to obtain work. 4 


The Baroness Clara de Hirsch, wife of the 
celebrated financier to whom we owe the Rou- 
melia Railways, has just sent to the President 
of the Universal Israelite Alliance at Paris, a 
sum ef one million of francs in French 
rentes, for the foundation of schools and for 
the diffusion of education amongst her poor 
co-religionists at Constantinople. 


Mollie Holbrook, alias Mary Hay, who was 
in charge of a detective en route from New 
York to Chicago, on charge of stealing $20,- 
000 in bonds, escaped from custody by leaving 
the train at Hamilton, Canada, and throwing 
herself into the arms of a policeman, claim- 
ing protection. She was taken before a magis- 
trate and discharged, as she could not be de- 
tained under Canadian laws. 


Mrs. Gifford, of Worcester, the Quaker lady 
who is at the head of the Woman’s Executive 
Committee, seems to possess the power of in- 
stilling into those with whom she is associa- 
ted her own calm faith in other means than 
those recommended by Dr. Lewis, and the 
Worcester women announce their intention 
of proceeding quietly but earnestly in the 
work of reform. 


The following story is illustrative of the 
sweet, kindly disposition of the late Madame 
Parepa: One day at rehearsal, at the Boston 
Jubilee, a temporary flight of stairs in front 
of the stage attracted her attention and in- 
quiries. She was told that they were express- 
ly for her use; but she quiekly and smilingly re- 
plied: “I declare I won’tsing at all, unless I 
can come iu with the rest of the girls.” 


Mrs. Louisa Vanuxem Smith, who died re- 
cently in Philadelphia at an advanced age, 
was considered, in her youth, one of the 
handsomest women iu that city. Such a rec- 
ognized beauty was she, that Dr. Rush, the 
sculptor, selected her as his model for the stat- 
ue of a lady holding a swan on her shoulder, 
which was placed on the fountain at Ceater 





$1000, and the Count de Paris $490. 


Square, in that city, about sixty years age. 
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“BUTTING AGAINST THE WALL.” 





“You Woman's Rights folke are butting 
your heads against the wall, and the best 
thing that can be done, is, to let you alone 
till you get enough of it.” 

That's what a venerable fossil said to me 
not long since, as the parting shot, in a weak 
broadside of weaker argument, that he bad 
been pouring into the good old ship of Pro- 
gress. 1 didn’t much mind the parting salute 
at first, but afterwards, as I thought it over, I 
began to think that the ancient gunner bad | 
bit the target plumb in the center, though in | 
a manner that he did not intend. 

We are “butting against the wall,” and | 
what is more, we propose to keep on “but- 
ting’ till we get enough of it whether let 
alone or not. And we ehall get enough of it 
only when the old wall that we are battering 
—not with our heads only, but with our 
hands, our hearts and our whole soule—begins 
to tremble and comedown. Nay, weshall not 
cease our “‘butting’’ so long as one stone of 
the old wall remains upon another; no, not 
till we see every boulder of them tumbled into 
the grave of oblivion, and buried so deep that 
not the faintest shadowy ghost of them shall 
ever know a resurrection. 

Do you think we shall be obliged to keep up 
our battery for a long time, Sir Fossil? And 
do you say that our heads will get sore before 
the ancient stones and mortar will yleld? 
Not a bit of it! Already has the butting 
opened many a breach in the old, musty ram- 
parts, and the whole wall is trembling to its 
foundation before the steady onset of the be- 
siegers ; and it well behooves you,and others of 
your ilk, to “stand from under,” or you will 
surely be overwhelmed and buried in the ruins 
of your supposed stroughold 

Yes, we are “butting against the wall;’’ 
that great, social Chinese wall that has its 
foundation laid deep in wrong and cruelty; 
the stones of which are cemented together by 
that tyranny which rules by the law of the 
strongest; which has its beginning hidden 
away back behind the chaos of clouds and 
darkness that cover pre-historic time; that 
winds its dark and devious course down the 
Ages and centuries that divide the dim and 
shadowy past from the real, living present, 
that, even in this liberal Age, rears its’ alunost 
impassible barrier across every domain of so- 
cia), religious, civil and political life. 

On one side of this wall, man, the self- 
styled, self-constituted “lord of creation,” 
places himself, while, by the inexorable law 
of the stronger, he banishes Woman to the 


' other and inferior side. On one side are fer. 


tile fields of fruits and flowers, and pleasant 
things, that man may gather and enjoy as 
freely as he will, but of which Woman may 
only dream, or perhaps, gaze on from afar. 
On one side man eleets rulers, makes laws, 
and levies taxes for both; while on the other 
side, Woman must serve the rulers she had no 
voice in choosing; must obey the laws she 
had no agency in enacting, and which, in 
many cases, discriminate against her with 
cruel injustice; and must pay the taxes assess- 
ed against her tu the utmost farthing, or she 
will see her pet cows or other prized and care- 
fully cherished property,—aye, even the very 
roof-tree that has sheltered her from youth 
tillher bair has grown gray by the toil and 
care of more than three score years,—all this 
she must see swept away under the remorse- 
less hammer of the auctioneer, and she left 
homeless on the very verge of the grave, be- 
cause she does not deem itgjust to compel her 
to aid in support of a government in which 
she has no part. 

Behind this wall on his side, man may drink, 
may steal, may gamble, may be a libertine; 
may do almost any mean act, and be ever so 
devoid of honesty and morality, still that par- 
adox which we denominate good (?) society 
tolerates him, even respects him, and he may 
carry his head as high as he will, especially if 
he has money. But Jet Woman, on her side 
of the sovial wall, fall from chastity; let her 
be guilty of one fraction of the sins that man 
may commit with impunity; let her be led, 
or dragged, or kicked down, by man’s influ- 
ence though it be, and she isdvomed, damned 
forever. She may say good-by to good socie- 
ty; she may make up her mind to go yet low- 
er down, even to the lowest depths of humili- 
ation and disgrace, for she might as well at- 
tempt to climb to heaven on a moonbeam as to 
retrace her steps to her lost place in the so- 
cial circle. Her destroyer may remain the pet 
and lion of society; his sin does not affect his 
social standing; while she, his victim, is cast 


off, degraded, morally dead and buried,—lost. * 


Men speak of her with rude, obscene jest and 
vulgar mirth; and her name is coupled with 
oaths and ribald songs in the saloons that 
some men frequent. 

But strange, and sad as strange, fair ladies 
and good,—church members and communi- 
cants at the table of the Good Master,—he who 
once said to one of these sinning ones: ‘‘Neith- 
er do I condemn thee; go and sin no more;” 
these when they meet one of their fallen sis- 
ters,gather their skirts about them lest the very 
hem of their garments should carry contagion, 
“Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of 
the least of these, ye have done it unto me.” 

It is the wall that marks these unjust dis 
tinctions between the sons and daughters of 


ee 
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| one common humanity, that we are “butting” | 


our heads and our hearts against. And we 
propose to “butt it out on this line” till the 
ancient ramparts come tumbling to the ground. 
We intend to go marching round the walls of 
this social Jericho, keeping our horns blowing | 
and our songs of universal equality ringing, | 
till the old stones of prejudice, injustice, so- | 


' cial inequality and caste, and masculine su- | ' 
| periority, and all the other drift and debris | the question is to come up day after to-morrow. | emphatic demand for the ballot, do you want 
that has come floating down the stream of | I await the result with more interest than | to vote! andif “the feeling of nine out of 


time from the forests of the dark Ages to 
strengthen this barrier, come crashing down 

with such force as to bury themselves 80 deep | 
that the closest search of the mora) antiquary 
of the future shal! never unearth them more. 

You may sneer, Mr. Rip Van Winkle, and 
say that such was the cry twenty years ago, 
when you went to sleep, and that you do not 
see as any progress has been made in batter- 
ing down the old walls since. That's because 
you are yet asleep and dreaming; butere long 
you will awake with an awful shock, for this 
antiquated pile of social rottenness and rub- 
bish will come thundering about your ears 
with such a horrid rattle and din, as would 
put life into the most antiquated fossil that 
ever slept. 

Just rouse up for once, rub the dust of ig- 
norance and the cobwebs of prejudice out of 
your eyes, get on the spectacles of candor, 
and then peer carefully about you and see if 
things are just as they were twenty years ago. 
Look at the old wall. Don’t you see any 
breaches in its heavy sides? Listen. Don’t 
you hear any fierce, muttering, rumb‘!ing 
thunders of discontent, betokening its fall? 
Don’t you think thut the constant ‘‘butting”’ 
has effected something? Don’t you see the 
besiegers mounting the ruins here and there ? 
Can’t you see that what you contemptuously 
style our “Woman Movement,” is indeed a 
forward movement? Let us look atit. Did 
women vote at school and municipal elections 
in England or any where, twenty years ago? 
Did women serve as justices and jurors, then, 
as they now do in some of the territories? 
Did any of our universities and colleges admit. 
girls to their hall on an equality with boys, 
when you began your nap? Did women 
serve as School Committees, School Super- 
visors, and as city, town and county School 
Superintendents, then, as they do now? Did 
they serve as clerks, as librarians and like offi 
cers in our State Legislatures, then as now? 
Did women then occupy proud and honorable 
places in the pulpit, at the bar, in medicine, 
painting, sculpture, architecture and every 
other art and science, then, as they do every 





where now? Did they electrify and elevate 
the moral world as public lecturers and de- 
baters, as hundreds aredoing now? Did they, 
in state and national Legislatures, have one 
representative of their cause then, where they 
have bundreds now? 

No. Of course you can say notbing else 
but no to each and every question, though it 
does come reluctantly from you. And don’t 
you call that progress? Pretty good progress 
when we consider how stout and stubborn the 
old wall was. And ought we not to have 
good courage to keep right on “butting,” so 
long as our hearts are light, and our heads not 
one whit sore or tender? That’s just what 
we purpose to do, as I have before intimated, 
and the best thing you, and dthers of your 
way of thinking, can do, is to rouse up, get 
your eyes rubbed open so that you may see 
how fast the world is moving, so that you may 
realize how fast the old wall is crumbling, and 
then make haste to get out of the way lest 
you be buried in the rubbish out of sight and 
beyond any resurrecting influence. 

C, H. Maxim, M.D. 
Grand Rapids, Mich., March 14. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN IOWA. 


DEAR JOURNAL :—How strange it seems to 
sit chatting to you on this the second week of 
spring, with the windows and doors open and 
the bright sunshine making my little canary- 
bird and cheerful house-plants look their hap- 
piness. I have rejoiced each week of the past 
winter when you have come to hand. I don’t 
know how I continued any hope of the ulti- 
mate success of the cause of Woman Suffrage 
before I begun to take the WomaAn’s JourR- 
NAL, but now my hope grows brighter and 
stronger and the more I examine the signs of 
the times, the less I feel disposed to look upon 
it as a weak cause. 

Our own little town has been a very conserva- 
tive one, and when it was decided to debate 
the question that the ballot should be granted 
to Woman in our Lyceum, I was afraid many 
things would be said not pleasant to hear, but 
before a crowded house the question was can- 
didly discussed and decided in the affirmative. 
At our last State election, the Senator, Geo. 
D. Perkins, was from this place. He isa re- 
cent convert to the justice and desirableness 
of granting the ballotto women, and I believe 
will do our cause good service. 

One other cause for unfeigned joy have I had 
recently, and that is the failure to pass the So- 
cial Evil ordinance in Cincinnati. Since the 
latter is my birth-place I take-an especial 
pride in feeling that so gross, so vicious an 
ordinance, could not meet with a favorable re- 
ception there, as it did in St. Louis. God grant 








that it may never be proposed again anywhere 





————_. 





on this continent. The Woman’s Crusade has | 
not yet been agitated in this place. The ques- 
tion that it should be encouraged is to be de- 
bated in the Lyceum next Saturday evening. 
We have been circulating a petition to the 
Legislature to submit the question of Woman 
Suffrage to the voters of Iowa. A very pleas- 
ant letter from Mrs. Callahan of Des Moines | 
tells me that it has been presented, and I see 


hope. It woultl be a little mortifying to you 
Massachusetts women, if we in Iowa should | 
obtain suffrage before you, wouldn’t it? 

I was infinitely aroused, the other day, in 
reading a letter from Florida to the Herald & 
Presbyter to find this sentence; “It is a mis- | 
fortune to marry a blue-stocking and too much 
brains. Dr. Stowe would have been quite a | 
great man if he had not been overshadowed | 
by 80 great a wife.” 

No one except the writer of that letter, “E. 
P. P.,” thinks any the less of Dr. Stowe for 
having such atalented wife, but I suppose “E. 


_P. P.” is not the only person whose idea of 


greatness is to crush all who are more talent- 
ed or more conspicuous than himself in order 
that his own dim luster may seem the bright- 
er. We are happy to know that Dr. Stowe’s 
talents are of an order that lose nothing by 
having a talented wife and that his own self- 
respect is such as to render jealousy unthought 
off. Such are the husbands “blue-stockings 
and brains” want. They are willing to resign 
“E. P. P.” and all of his class to their less for- 
tunate sisters. Very truly, ete., 
. WINNA BREESE. 
Sioux City, Iowa, March 2, 1874. 
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THE UNIVERSALIST ON WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


Now and then, but not often, I see the Uni- 
versalist; and it was not till this morning that 
I saw, in its issue of the 7th ult., an article 
touching Woman Suffrage, which, to my mind, 
needs some explanation, to make its intent 
clear. 

The Universalist says that “if we hold to the 
Republican principles on which our indepen. 
dence was based, we must concede that wo- 
men may rightfully demand—not ask for, but 
demand—the ballot; that on such demand, we 
act the oppressor if we do not promptly yield 
what is claimed ;” and that, ‘‘as to the princi- 
ple on which it should be yielded, we think 
it right and equal to treat them just as we wish 
we had the power to treat men.” Had it the 
power, it would “enact and rigidly enforce a 
law, that all persons who voluntarily refrain 
from exercising the duty of suffrage, shall, on 
the second offense, forfeit the right ;” and it 
wishes this “could be the next amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States.”’ It 
continues, “now, just what we wish we could 
do with regard to men, we think fair and equal, 
so far as practicable, inregard to women. Put 
the ballot into their hands the earliest moment 
they make an emphatic demand for it.” 

As men and women should have just the 
same treatment “so far as practicable,” does 
the Universalist mean that its “next amend- 
ment” should provide that, if the ballot can- 
not be taken from those who have it now; 
no men who have. it not already, as foreigners 
hereafter naturalized, and naiives not yet of 
age, shall henceforth be allowed to have it, 
save upon “emphatic demand for it?” Or, if 
the going to the polls and offering to vote is to 
be taken as such demand in the case of men, 
is ta be so taken in the case of women, too. 

And further, does it mean that if a majority 
of the men who would be voters under pres- 
ent rules neglect to “exercise the duty of suf- 
frage,’’ then the minority who would “‘exer- 
cise” it if permitted, should for the majority's 
neglect be denied the right? Or, on the other 
hand, does it mean that those women who 
make “the emphatic demand” for the ballot 
ought to have it, though a majority of women 
make it not? Oris the declaration that “if 
they dv want the ballot, that fact shows that. 
they are fit for it; aad then no word or act of 
ours shall keep it from them a single hour,” 
meant to apply to men as individuals, each by 
his own act determining his own rights ; but 
to women collectively, the right of each to be 
determined by the act of the majority ? So 
that native John Jones, or naturalized Patrick 
O’Brian, demanding the right to vote, by of- 
fering his ballot, ought to have what he de- 
mands, even if a majority of menrefrain, and 
so forfeit the right; but Susan Anthony, do- 
ing the like, before a majority of women join 
her, should be hable to prosecution and fine ? 
Which of these three does the Universalist 
mean? When it claims to “speak the feeling 
of nine out of every ten men,” in saying: 
“Women, do you want to vote? If you do,’ 
say so, and the responsibility is yours. Now 
is not that fair? Is not that just?” 

Whether it is fair and just depends upon 
what it is, about which the question is asked. 
If the last of the three; if it means that a 
man’s right is to be determined by his own act, 
and a woman’s by that of a majority of women, 
I should reply to the questions of the Univer- 
salist, most emphatically No, and should won- 
der that the questions, unless in irony, could 
proceed from anything but blinding prejudice, 
or moral obtuseness. For this, manifestly, 
would not be “doing, in regard to women, 
what is avowed as just and right in regard to 





men.” 











But if the second is the meaning of the | 


Universalist, as would be fair and just, if each 
woman's act is to determine her right, as 


| well as each man’s act his; if the question, 


“Women do you want to vote ?”’ means, “Lucy 
Stone, Julia Ward Howe, Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton, Susan Anthony, Lucretia Mott, Abby 
K. Foster, do you want to vote? all you wo- 


| men who, in various ways, are making your 


every ten men” is in favor of admitting their 
right to vote, “the responsibility” being theirs, 
in case they “say so, if they do;” then is it 
not a marvel that they are not already recog- 
nized as legal voters? For the “nine men out 
of every ten” know very well that these wo- 
men do want to vote, and have very plainly 
said so, and are ready to accept the responsi- 
bility as theirs. Then what is to hinder such 
a majority as “nine out of every ten” from 
putting its feeling into act; molding it into 
a provision of the Constitution ! ; 

The only interpretation of the words of the 
Universalist, which makes its propositions “tair” 
and “just,’’ seems therefore to need reconcilia- 
tion on the one side with the estimate it is 
“sure” is right, of the feelings of nine-tenths 
of the men; or, on the other, with the notori- 
ous and stubborn fact of the continued dis- 
franchisement of women who “do want the 
ballot, and by that fact are shown to be fit for 
it,” and from whom no word or act of the Uni- 
versalist, “shall keep it a single hour,’’ 

C. C, Bureien. 

Normal, Ill., March 12, 1874. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IMMORAL. 


The Boston Express published two mortal 
columns on ‘‘Woman,” last week, from which 
the following is an extract: 


There is not an individual of any observa- 
tion of life but knows, that with the triumphs 





of women in their effurts to. obtain a perfect 


equality of action with men that their morals 
have waned; it may be an accident which 
time wili repair, but it is nevertheless true, 
account for it as one may. For ourself, we 
believe the time has come to look into the 
question of Woman’s Rights with solicitous 
care that we may not fall into the fatal error 
of being so very gallant as to let the women 
run on ip their own way until the curb bit of 
restraint will be hard, particularly so, to place 
in their rebellious jaws. We think that the 
jaw we shall get from them then, will be such 
an experience as will far exceed that of Sam- 
son, or any of the deluded men who have 
given women the power toruin them through 
too large a liberty of action. We should en- 
deavor to keep women feminine, as nature has 
directed; and to teach them when they under- 
take to wear the breeches they will be cut 
from their graceful, or rather disgraceful 
limbs, as fast as they put them on. This, once 
well understood, may be effectual for a large 
amount of good. 

We congratulate the Express upon its he- 
roic purpose “to keep women feminine” and 
are disposed to believe that its effort will be 
successful. 





The Most Popular Medicine Extant. 
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1840. OVER 30 YEARS. 1874. 


SINCE THE INTRODUCTION OF 


PERRY DAVIS’ 


PAIN-KILLER, 


And after thirty years’ trial. the “PAIN-KILI ER” 
may justly bes‘yled the great medicine of the wor], 
for there is no region of the globe into which it has 
not found its way, and none where it has not been 
larg: ly and highly prized. Moreover, there is no cli- 
mate to which it has not proved itself to be well 
adapted for the cure of considerable variety of dis- 
eases; it ix admirably suited for every race. It hag 
lost none of its good name by repeated trials, but con- 
tinues to occupy a prominent position in every medi- 
cine chest; and is still receiving the most unqualified 
testimonials to its virtues from persons of the highest 
character and responsibility. Physicians of the first 
pectability r d it as a most effectual pre- 
paration for the extinction of pain. It is not only the 
best remedy ever known for Bruises, Cuts, Burns, 
&c., but for Dysentery or Cholera, or any sort of bow. 
el complaint, it is a remedy unsurpassed for efficiency, 
and rapidity of action. In the great cities of India 
and other hot climates, it has become the Standard 
Medicine for all such complaints, as well as for Dys- 
pepsia, Liver Complaints, and other kindred disor- 
ders. For Coughs and Colds, Canker, Asthma and 
Rheumatic diffieulties, it has been proved by the most 
abundant and convincing testimony to be an invalua- 
ble medicine. No article ever attained such unbound- 
ed popularity. As an external and internal medicine 
the Pain-Killer stands unrivaled. 
Thirty Years are certainly a long enough time to 
prove the efficiency of any medicine, and that the 
Pain-Killer is deserving of all its proprietors claim for 
it, is amply proved by the unparalleled popularity it 
has attained, It is a sure and effective remedy, It 
is sold in almost every country in the world, and is 
becoming more and more popular every year. Its 
healing properties have been fully tested, all over the 
world, and it needs only to be known to be prized, 
Be sure you buy none but the genuine, manufactured 
y Perry Davis & Son, Providence, R. I. 
CU Sold by all Druggists. 
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THE BEST WORK 


ever issued on the rearing and training of children. 
Price by mail, 60 cents. Send stamp for table of con- 
tents. Address 


AUSTIN, JACKSON &Co., 


July DANSVILLE, y YY. 
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CANTATA OF 


Esther, the Beautiful Queen! 
DRAMATIZED!! 


Dramatized by Prof. Seager, who has breught out 
the Cantata in a large number of cities and towns, a)- 
ways to large, enthusiastic and profitable apdiences, 
| In ite new form, Esther presents a spectacle of uy- 

common beauty, and even of splendor, with its bri). 
| liant Eastern dresses, &c. Music simple but spirited 
| Dresses and decorations easily procur. d. 


Price 50 cts. $4.50 per dozen. 
RIVER OF LIFE, Best Sunday School Song Book. 
Enlarged Editien of 


FATHER KEMP'S 
OLD FOLK’S CONCERT TUNES, 


Father Kemp’s ‘‘Old Folks” have sung to 900 an- 
diences. and other organizations to at least as many 


more. These tunes are sure to attract both old and 
young. The present edition is enlarged to 96 pages, 
and a number of favorite “old” anthems, patriotic 
pieces, &c., are added. 


Price 40 cts. $4.00 per dozen. 
Cheerful Voices. Best Common Schgol Song Book. 
Sent, postpaid, on receipt of retail price. 


Oliver Ditson & Oo. Ohas. H. Ditson & Oo., 
Boston. 711 Br’dway, New York. 
LYON & HEALY, Chicage. 
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SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


SPRINC CARPETS! 


A Com plete Stock of every description of 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 
CARPET GOODS, 


NOW OPEN. 


With unrivalled facilities, in their 


NEW AND ELEGANT STORE, 


They are prepared to offer the best in- 
ducements possible, in Styles, Qualities 
and prices. 


FOWLE, TORREY & CO. 


170 WASHINGTON, 
27 and 29 HAWLEY STS., 


BOSTON. 
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The Repairing of Jewelry a Specialty. 
C. D. WATERMAN & CO., 


220 Washington Street., 
(8 DOORS NORTH OF SUMMER 8T.) 
We employ the most skilful and experienced work- 
men, and have every facility for the 
REPAIRING OF 
Jet, Rubber, Shell, Gilt, Coral, Coraline, 
Steel, Turkish, Japanese, Oxydized, 
Garnet, Horn, Onyx, Frosted, 
Pearl, 
AND EVERYTHING IN 


FANCY JEWELRY. 
Gold-Plated, Silver, and Gold 


TEWELEARWDT 
Repaired and mide to order. Many expensive art 
cles ca be saved by a little timely repairing and at 8 
small expense. Oftentimes repairing the old wil 
rave purchasing the new. 
Promptness and Moderate Charges. 

The largest and finest assortment of Fancy Jewelry 

in the city in our new store, 


220 Washington Street, 


C.D. WATERMAN & CO., 


3 Doors north of Summer St. BOSTON. 
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BUY THE BesTr. 
SNOW’S 


Round Pointed Pens. 
Fine, medium and broad points, suitable for every 
description of writing. Sample gross by mail for 
$1.50. Ladies wanted as canvassers. Address, 


M. A. SNOW, 
h— 3 TREMONT PLACE, BoeTo#. 
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WONDERFUL 


HOLIDAY GOODS. 


DIRECT FROM PARIS. 


CLIFFORD & CO., Perfumers, 


40 BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON, Mas* 


Call Early. Send for Price List, 
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DEBATE ON THE UTAH BILL. | 
— | 

Mr. McKer, from the Committee on the | 
Territories, on the 4th inst., reported back, 
with amendments and with the recommenda- 
tion that it do puss, the bill (H. R. No. 2204) 
concerning the execution of the laws in the | 
Territory of Utah, and for other purposes. 

Mr. McKes. This billis quite lengthy, and | 
unless it is to be considered now I do not wish | 
to take up time in the morning hour by having 
the bill read. It has been printed with the ex- 
ception of a few small amendments, and I 
would rather that some day should be set for 
its consideration so that the whole House may 
have time to read and consider it, and, if they 
wish it, time to discuss it. I do not wish to 
press it now and keep it in the morning hour 
from day today. Itis an important bill, and 
might take up the morning hour indefinitely. 
I ask unanimous consent that it be set for con- 
gideration for the third Tuesday in March, at 
half past one o’clock. There is a proposition 
prepared by the minority of the Committee 
which has not been presented but which they 
wisteto bring before the House this morning. 

Mr. Crounse. In behalf of five members of 
the Committee I wish to present a substitute 
for this bill. 

Mr. McKer. I ask that this bill may be 
made a special order for the third Tuesday of 
this month, at half past one o’clock, and from 
day to day until disposed of. 

Mu. Cox. I think it had better be set for a 
more distant day. 

Mr. Bur er, of Massachusetts. I desire to 
call the attention of the House for a moment to 
the fact that, in my judgment, this bill should 
be committed to the Committee on tiie Judicia- 
ry. Itis essentially a judicial question. The 
title of the bill is “Concerning the execution 
of the laws in the Territory of Utah, and for 
other purposes.” Itproposes to remodel all the 
courts, all the juries, and the various machin- 
ery of the courts in Utah. The subject was 
first before the Committee on the Judiciary, 
and we began its consideration. It was after- 
ward taken up by the Committee on the Ter- 
ritories. I understand that Committee to be 
very nearly equally divided upon it, six in the 
majority and five in the minority. I think 
that we, in the Committee on the Judiciary, can 
come to a more unanimous conclusion, one 
way or the other. I do not wonder that the 
Committee on the Territories are divided. 
This is a new matter to them, one entirely be- 
yond their proper cognizance. I hope that the 
bill will be referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, who already have three bills upon 
this subject before them, including one of which 
this was a draught, and which is under con- 
sideration by my learned colleague, the gentle- 
man from Vermont, [Mr. Potanp.] At tle 
proper time I will make the motion to refer. 

Mr. McKee. I desire to state that as to the 
uestion of jurisdiction, the Committee on the 

Touthouten under the rules of this House, have 
almost exclusive jurisdiction of this subject, 
while the Committee on the Judiciary has only 
euch jurisdiction as may be conferred upon it 
by a reference of the bill; only that and no 
more. 

Mr. Potrer. This bill is something like 
one which was before the last Congress, and 
which was referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. It was discussed during the entire 
two sessions of that Congress, and the Commit- 
tee finally, after a very mature consideration, 
arrived at a unanimous conclusion upon the 
subject. The Chairman of the Committee, 
Judge Bingham, was directed to report the bill 
to the House, but owing to the lateness of the 
session he had no opportunity to do so. The 
bill provides for a new system of drawing juries 
in the Territory of Utah, owing to the partic- 
ular situation of affairs there, but at the same 
time it does not establish any precedent for 
the other Territories. The consideration of 
the subject has been again resumed by the 
Committee on the Judiciary of this Congress, 
and I quite agree with the Chairman of that 
Committee, |Mr. Butter, of Massachusetts, | 
that it is probable we will soon arrive at nearly a 
unanimous conclusion upon the subject. I 
think if we proceed to consider the report of 
the Committee on the Territories it will not 
result in any wise or prudent legislation. 

Mr. McKer. The Committee on the Judic- 
iary have failed to bring forward a bill; they 
failed in the last Congress. This bill is noth- 
ing new; it has been passed heretofore by the 
House, and I[ think by the Senate. 

Mr. Porter. We have failed to bring it be- 
fore the House this session because our Com- 
mittee has not yet been reached on this call, 
and we failed last session merely because the 
Committee were not called. 

Mr. Hate, of Maine. I ask the gentleman 
from Mississippi, [Mr. McKesr,] in his propo- 
— for assignment to except appropriation 

ills. 

Mr. McKee. 
The SpPeaKeER. 
unanimous consent. 

Mr. Butver, of Massachusetts. I object, 
and move that the bill be referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

The Spzaker. The bill has not yet been 
read; all this discussion is informal; but the 
Chair has indulged it, because he supposed 
some arrangement might be agreed to. 

Mr. McKee. LIcall for the reading of the 
rule relative to the jurisdiction of the Commit- 
tee on the Territories. 

The Clerk read the rule as follows: 

“Tt shall be the duty of the Committee on the 
Territories to examine into the legislative, civ- 
il, and criminal proceedings of the Territories, 
and to devise and report to the House such 
means as in their opinion may be necessary to 
secure the rights and privileges of residents 
and non-residerts.” 

The Speaker. Thereis no doubt whatever 
that the Committee on the Territories have 
perfect authority to report this bill, nor is there 
any doubt whatever that the House has the 
right to refer it to another Committee ; it is 
merely a question for the majority of the Hoyse 

to determine. 

Mr. Cox. With the permission of the gen- 
tleman who reported this bill, [Mr. McKes.] 
I would like to say one word in favor of its 
reference to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. McKee. I will withdraw the bill for 
the present in order to repoft other bills from 
our Committee, after which I will report this 
bill; and ifthe House will sustain me, I will 
keep it in the morning hour until disposed of. 

Mr. Cox. Well, Mr. Speaker, is the motion 
of the pentleman from Massachusetts now 
pending, or is the bill withdrawn ? 

Mr. McKes. Itis only withdrawn tempo- 
rarily, in order that we may report another 
bill. This bill will come up again before this 


I make that exception. 
The proposition requires 





morning hour is out. 


EXECUTION OF LAWS IN UTAH. 





Mr. McKee, from the Committee on the 
Territories, reported back the bill (H.R. No. 


2204, concerning the execution of laws in the | 


Territory of Utah, and for other purposes. 
The Clerk proceeded to read the bill, but 
was interrupted by 
Mr. G. F. Hoar, who said: I desire tomake 
a point of order on this bill. The bill is very 
long, and perhaps it may save time to make 


| the point now, though I will reserve it until 


the close of the reading, if the Chair deems 
that course best. 

The Sreaker. 
tleman make ? 

Mr. G. F. Hoar. The rule adopted by the 
House at the present session provides that— 

Bills making appropriations of nfoney or 
property, or requiring such appropriations to 
be made, shall be first discussed in Committee 
of the whole. 

Now this bill provides for a large number of 
new offices, For instance, in the first section it 
provides for the appointment of deputy mar- 
shals, and in the third section for the appoint- 
ment of assistant district attorneys. It pre- 
scribes the duties of these new officers, and that 
“the same fees and emoluments as the district 
attorney would be entitled to for the same ser- 
vice shall be allowed for the services of assis- 
tant district attorneys.” Then the twenty- 
third section provides for the appointment of 
other new officers of the United States, to wit, 
judges and clerks of election, All these pro- 
visions peremptorily require an appropriation 
of money from the Treasury of the United 
States 

Mr. McKez. The bill makes no appropria- 
tion of money and requires no new appropria- 
tion. A deputy marshal or an assistant dis- 
trict attorney will draw but the same pay 
which the marshal or the district attorney 
would have drawn. The bill creates no new 
office, but merely assistants; ‘and it makes no 
a of money. 

r.G. F. Hoar. There may be ten of 
these assistant district attorneys trying differ- 
ent cases at different times; and they are all 
to be paid by tees from the Treasury of the 
United States; and an appropriation of money 
must be made to provide for their compensa- 
tion. It must be manifest that the creation 
of a dozen new offices must impose additional 
expense upon the United States. | Under this 
bill the Government may be paying from the 
Treasury ten men when without the bill it 
would be paying but one man. 

Mr.McKer. To speak more correctly, the 
United States will be paying for so many pro- 
secutions—no more, no less. If an assistant 
district attorney, instead of the district attor- 
ney himself, attends to a prosecution, the as- 
sistant receives the pay instead of the district 
attorney. The bill requires no new appro- 
priation. 

The Speaker. Does the bill authorize 
the appointment of any officer not already 
authorized by tlhe Government of the United 
States ? 

Mr. McKee. Itrequires the appointment of 
assistant attorneys. 

The Speaker, Not now authorized by law? 

Mr. Potrer. And assistant marshals. 

The Speaker. The point which the Chair 
wants to get at is this: Does the bill create 
any additional office or officers for which the 
United States will be responsible and which 
do not now exist by law ? 


What point does the gen- 


Mr. Burver, of Massachusetts, Light or 
ten. 
Mr. McKee. Isay they are not new offices. 


The Speaker. The gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts, in making his point of order, di 
rected attention to the twenty-third section, 
among others. As that section is brief, the 
Chair will ask the Clerk to read it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 23. That at any general or special 
election held in the Territory of Utah, the elec- 
tion precincts shall be established and desig- 
nated at least thirty days before the election. 
The governor, United States attorney, and 
secretary of the Territory shall have power to 
appoint one judge and one clerk of election 
for each election precinct in the Territory so 
established, and to establish such additional 
precincts as may be necessary to secure to 
the people a free and fair election, and to ap- 
point the judges and clerks of election at such 
additional precincts. 

Mr. G. F. Hoar. Let me make one sugges- 
tion. Willitbe germane for me to movea 
provision specifically establishing the salary of 
these officers ? 

The Speaker. The Chair was coming to 
that. He will direct the Clerk to read the 
first section of the bill. 

Mr. McKesg. Right here I should like to 
say these are territorial officers, and that the 
Government does not pay them at all. 

The Speaker. The Clerk will now read a 
portion of the first section of the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows : 

That the United States Marshal of Utah 
Territory may appoint deputies in each of the 
judicial districts of said Territory; said depu- 
ties shall be authorized to enter upon the dis- 
charge of their duties upon the approval of 
such appointments by the judge of the district 
court of the district in which each is appoint- 


ed. 

The Speaker. The Clerk will also read a 
part of the third section of the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec.3. That the United States district 
attorney of said Territory may also appoint 
assistants in each of the judicial districts of 
said Territory ; provided that before any such 
assistant shall enter upon the discharge of his 
duties, his appointment shall be approved by 
the presiding judge of the district court of the 
district for which such appointment is made; 
and said assistant shall take and subscribe to 
the same oath prescribed by law to be taken 
by the district attorney. and said appointment, 
approval, and oath shall be entered upon the 
records of said courts 

The Sreaxer. The Chair directs particu- 
lar attention to the following paragraph : 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The same fees and emoluments as the district 
attorney would be entitled to for the same 
service shall be allowed for the services of as- 
sistant district attorneys. 

_ The Sreaker. The gentleman from Missis- 
sippi, who reports the bill from the Committee 
on the Territories, will observe this does ac- 
tually create a large number of new officers 
under the authority of the United States; and 
although it does not designate any special 
salary to be paid to them except in the case 
just read, yet it would be perfectly germane to 
move as an amendment to the bill an appro- 
priation of a sum of money specifically fixing 


| their salaries. 





now acting under, adopted at the beginning of 
this session, was intended to entirely do away 
with any indirect appropriation from the 
Treasury ; and the Chair thinks this does bind 
and require the United States to make an ap- 

ropriation of money should it become a law. 


rhe Chair further thinks an amendment to | 


this bill should it he considered in the House, 
fixing a specific salary for the officers author- 


ment which he could’not rule out. 

Mr. McKee. I submit to the Speaker that 
when a proposition is made to give salaries to 
these officers, then, and not till then, does this 
question of order arise. 

The Sreaker. Does the gentlemen from 
Mississippi contemplate that all the officers 
provided for in this bill shall serve without sal- 
ary? 

Mr. McKer, Only with such salary as is 
now allowed by law; that, and not one dollar 
m re. 

The Sreaker, 
exist. 

Mr. McKee. An assistant attorney can 
hardly be considered as an officer at ail, be- 
cause at all times any United States attorney 
may get any other attorney to assist him in 
the discharge of his duties. 

The Sreaker. But how willit be in regard 
to the different judges of election precincts 
throughout the Territory ¢ 

Mr. McKee, bi would come in under 
the territorial law. here are such judges of 
election precincts in existence in that Territory 
now. ; 

The Sreaxer. And they are authorized to 
be appointed by the United States for this pur- 
pose. ° 
Mr. McKesg. There is a provision as to who 
shall appoint them, and that one at least shall 
be appointed by the Governor instead of allow- 
ing the Territorial Legislature to appoint them 
all. It merely provides for the appointment of 
one by the Governor, and does not change the 
source of their pay in any respect whatever. 
It does not make any change in the least in 
that respect, but merely provides that the gov- 
ernor shall appoint in certain cases. 

Mr. Garrietp. The Committee on Appro- 
priations now report appropriations to pay 
for prosecutions by the United States district 
attorneys in the Territories. Such appropria- 
tions come regularly in the appropriation bill, 
and in case any new offices are provided by 
this bill, we would have, of course, to provide 
for an appropriation to pay for their services. 

The Speaker. The Chair cannot help 
thinking this bill will require for its enforée- 
ment a considerable appropriation of money 
from the United States Treasury. Does the 
gentleman himself state that it would not re- 
quire any appropriation * 

Mr. McKer. I certainly do; and I also 
state that I would oppose any amendment 
offered to the bill in the House which would 
propose any appropriation, as I would oppose 
any appropriation bill to pay these officers any 
further salary than that which they now get. 
They do not get more money than the district 
attorney would get for discharging these duties 
without the assistance of these persons. 

Mr. Burier, of Massachusetts. The gen- 
tleman from Mississippi will pardon me for a 
single observation. Now all the fees go to the 
district attorney up to a certain point. When 
he gets his salary the remainder is covered 
intothe Treasury of the United States. The 
fees may amount to $100,000, but he only gets 
acertain amount. If he has so many assis- 
tants authorized by law, who are to receive 
pay under this bill, then they are to be paid 
out of the fees and emoluments, and to that 
extent the money is taken out of the Treasury 
of the United States. 

Mr. Potter. They would have to be paid 
by appropriation either in this or some other 
bill. 


But these offices do not now 


Mr. EtprepcGe. I wish to make a sugges- 
tion. 

The Speaker. The Chair desires to hear 
suggestions, because on a point of this kind he 
wishes to decide after the fullest deliberation. 

Mr. E_prepcGe. I suggest that that billis so 
framed that an amendment could properly be 
added to it which would pay these additional 
= even if the bill should not provide 
that. 

The Speaker. 
already suggested. 

Mr. McKee. Could not the same amend- 
ments be put into other bills ? 

The Speaker. They would not be ger- 
mane. Any bill that can be considered in the 
House, as against the point that it should go 
to the Committee of the Whole, cannot have a 
germane amendment made to it appropriating 
money. The point is whether, if this bill is 
allowed to be considered in the House, an 
amendment affixing different salaries to the 
offices from what the committee proposes is 
not germane. The Chair does not wish to 
put himeelf in this attitude, that a bill shall be 
considered in the House, as against the point 
thatit should have its first consideration in 
Committee of the Whole, and then exclude an 
amendment which would be obviously a ger- 
mane amendment tothe bill. Suppose for one 
moment—and the Chair invites the attention 
of the chairman of the committee to this—sup- 
pose for one moment that, where a bill reports 
certain fees and emoluments to be allowed to 
the assistant attorney, some gentleman pro- 
poses double those fees and emoluments, on 
what ground can the Chair rule that out as an 
amendment not germane ? 

Mr. McKee. Then I contend that in all 
— we shall havea strict construction of this 
rule. 

The Speaker. That is what the Chair has 
been trying to do for the past three months— 
to give a very strict construction to the rule. 
And the Chair begs the attention of the House 
to this point, that any bill which may be legit- 
imately considered in the House, as against the 
= that it shall go to the Committee of the 

Whole, cannot have a germane amendment 
appropriating money or property, and any 
amendment of that nature would therefore be 
ruled out at once. And that is one of the 
touch-stones whereby to test the rule, that if 
a bill, even against the apparent wording of 
the text, is open to a germane amendment, 
making an appropriation, the bill becomes ob- 
noxious to the point of order. ; 

Mr. McKer. Then we can hardly intro- 
duce any bill that touches in any way upon 
any office but it may be ruled that it shall go 
to the Committee of the Whole. 

The Speaker. The rule simply is, that the 
Committee of the Whole shall first discuss the 
bill. The gentleman from Mississippi |Mr. Mc- 
Kee] will observe that this is merely as to the 
process, the parliamentary process, not affect- 


That is what the Chair has 
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The rule which the House is | ing the merits of the bill at all. 








The Chair | 
has no right to rule, and does not desire to rule | 
in any way at all, touching the provisions of | 
a bill. He merely rules as to the parliamentary | 
process to which it shall be subjected. And 

the Chair thinks, after having looked at the | 
matter carefully, that this billie ynquestion 

ably liable to the point of order, and must | 
have its first consideration in Committee of | 


: . wor | the Whole. 
ized in this bill, would be a germane amend- | 


The bill was accordingly referred té the 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union. 

Mr. Crounse. I propose to move a substi 
tute for the bill when it is considered in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, and I ask that the sub. 
stitute, which 1 send to the desk, may be 
printed. 

There was no objection, and it was so or 
ak red. 


UNJUST LAWS IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUM- 
BIA. 


Epiror's JoURNAL:—In your issue of Feb- 
ruary 7,a Mrs. Duffey corrects me of a sup- 
posed mistake, in my statement of the case of 
a widow reported to you a few weeks before. 
I waited tu answer, to be sure I was not mis- 
taken in my representation of the case. I 
have made inquiries into the facts further and 
find I am quite right. 

Under some old Maryland law, still in opera- 
tion in this district, the widow is still entitled 
only to her thirds, even though the children 
(asin this case) survived their father. She 
might, in case they lived, have managed their 
property during their minority, but even then 
the husband could have appointed some other 
guardian before bis death, or the courts, after 
that event. The people of this District are 
the “Femme coverts” of this nation, they have 
no votes, consequently are subject to just such 
laws as a new Congress chooses to impose 
upon them. 

There are any number of laws in operation 
here that any ordinary member of Congress 
would not dare uphold among his most ig- 
norant constituents. If the people protest 
against their enforcement, they are met with 
exactly the same arguments as women are, 
when they suggest they would like a voice in 
their government, Congress is the husband of 
the District, and she has no rights save those 
he chooses to grant. 

This poor widow referred to, worked as I 
said before, side by side with her husband to 
erect this home, indeed, as she said, often 
against his wishes, and in the meantime bore 
ten children, and now as a reward for all this 
labor and suffering, she is to be turned out of 
that home, and receive the pittance that this 
just law permits her to have, the amount of 
which will not support her without work, and 
that, of course, “Woman’s work” and ‘Wo- 
man’s wages.” 

I often wonder if there is no shame in a 
man’s composition. Surely it seems to me, I 
would not be the instrument of executing 
such a law for all the world. Why should a 
household be entirely disarranged by the 
death of one member. Would the husband 
be subjected to such humiliating ordeal under 
like circumstances. I imagine there would be 
some discussion of the matter, and it would 
be heeded, too, because backed by a vote. 

Lizziz A. DopGE. 
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A TRAINING SCHOOL FOR WOMEN. 


. 

The want of skilled labor among women, 
and of the training which supplies it, has led 
to the establishment, by the Women’s Educa- 
tional and Industrial Society, of a training 
school, recently removed from 625 Broadway 
to 47 East Tenth Street. An effort is made 
in this institution to give instruction to any 
industrious and respectable woman which 
will fit her to earn an honest livelihood by la- 
bor worth the wages it wins. A number of 
sewing machines enable the Society to give 
practical instruction in machine sewing. 
Plain and ornamental hand-sewing are also 
taught, and classes in phonography and book- 
keeping are formed from time to time. Cooks 
and waiters also receive instruction in the 
different branches of their profession, In 
general terms it is the object of the organi- 
zation to assist girls and women to become 
proficient in any trade or profession which 
they may wish to follow as the means of earn- 
ing a living. The Society is officered and 
managed by women, Mrs. C. L. Hodges acting r 
as President, Mrs. M. E. Haines, as Secretary, 
and Mrs. J. Corson as Treasurer. On the 
Advisory Committee are S. S. Cox, Samuel 
G. Courtney, and Erastus Brooks. A large 
number of persons are coustantly making use 
of the machines owned by the Society, and its 
classes are always full. As a preventive of 
many of the evils which inevitably follow un- 
trained female labor, the work of the Society 
is thorough and complete, by replacing inefli- 
ciency by skilled labor. 


There is some virtue in almost every vice ex- 
cept hypocrisy ; and even that, while it is a 
mockery of virtue, is, at the same time, a com- 
pliment to it.— Hazlitt. 

What has surprised me most in history is to 
read of so few kings who have abdicated their 
thrones—not above a dozen or two at the most. 
—Sterne. : 

Be careful to make friendship the child and 
not the father of virtue ; for many strongly knit 
minds are rather good friends than good men ; 
80, though they do not like the evil their friend 
does, yet they like him who does the evil; an 





{fe they yet 
though no counselors of the offense, they y — hed sleeping apartments. Sep. 23, 


protect the offender.—Sir P. Sidney. 
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ANTED — AGENTS - S75 to § per 
month, everywhere, male and female, to in- 
trodece the GENUINE IMPROVED CoM 


IB] MON SENSE FAMILY SEWING MA- 
| CHINE. This Machine will stitch, hem, fell, 
tuck, quilt, cord, bind, braid and embroider 


in a most superior manner, Price only $15, 
Fully licensed and warranted for five years. 
We will pay #1000 for any machine that will 
sew a stronger, more beautiful, or more elas 
tie seam than ours. It makes the “Elastic 


Loek Stitch.” Every second «tifch can be cut, and 
still the cloth cannot be pulled apart without tearin 

it. Wepay Agents from $75 to #250 per month ‘and 
exbenses, or a commission from’ which twice that 


amount can be made. Address SECOME & CO, 
Boston, Mass... New York City, Pittsburgh, Pe. Che 
cage, T., or St. Lowia, Mo 

¥~—15t 


SPECIALTY! 
CHOICE LONDON WATCHES 
PROM 


VICTOR KULLBERG, 
AND 


JAMES POOLE. 


PINE SWISS WATCHES 


—AND— 
TRAVELING CLOCKS, 
From HENRY OAPT, Geneva. 


WM. BOND & SON, 17 Congress St. 
6— 









SCHOOL OF READING AND ORATORY. 
1018 AROH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Mra. Anna T. Randall-Dichl, 
4—ly 
HOME OF HEALTH. 

Pleasant rooms and good transient or permanent 
board, in a first-class location, can be had at Dr. EB. 
ig Miller's HOME OF HEALTH, 39 & 41 West 26th 
Street, New York City. The celebrated Turkish 
Baths, Electric Baths, Swedish Movements, and Health 
Lift in the Institution. Address, for circular and 


Dr. E. P. MILLER, 
Marlb tf 89 West 26th Street, New York. 








Woman's Medical College 
OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 


Nes. 128 and 12% Second Avenuc,ce:acr 
Sth 4treet, 
NEW YORK. 

Studentsa of this school can attend the olinios 
dellevue Hospital, the Eye and Kar Iufirmary ane 
the City Dispensaries. They receive practical train- 
ing in the New York Infirmary, which treats about 
seven thousand patients annually. 

For announcements and particulars address the Sece 
retary of the Faculty, 


Dr. Emily Blackwell, 


1288 d Av + Now York City , 
ly Jan. 3 





ALL SEEKING 





Which contains a list of all the desirable advertising 
mediums in the country, with CrnouLATION RATES, 
&c., invaluable to all who desire tospend their money 
to BEST POSSIBLE ADVANTAGE. Sent, post 
free, for 25 cents, in paper, p) centsincloth. Address 
T. C. EVANS, 
General Newspaper Advertising Agent, 
Mar 29 106 Washington Street, Boston. 


‘A. A. WALKER, 
127 Tremont Street, Boston, 


—e IMPORTER OF — 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


— AND— 


SFA TIONERY. 


All materials for 
Oil and Water Color Painting, 


Drawing, Wax Flower Making, 
Decaicomania. 


French and English NotePaper and Envelopes, Int- 
Note Paper, Pens, &2. 


CROCKERY 


—AND— 


Holiday Goods. 


Importer’s Stock at Panic Prices. 25 
to 50 Per Cent. saved Must be sold be- 
fore February 1st,at HERBERT & Co.'s 
Great Sale, 220 Washington St., Boston. 


MARSTON HOUSE, 


On THE Evror¥“aN PLAN, 
17 Brattle Street, Boston, 
R. MARSTON & CO., 
PROPRIETORS. 








ar” Neatly furnished rooms to let by the day or week. 


. Marston & Co. take pleasure in informing 


essrs 
wo euntie that they have recently fitted up some for- 


in connection with their long established 
ining Saloon on Brattle Street, and will now be 
to accommodate their customers witb clean, 
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Woman's Journal. 
‘Desen, Ghiengpend St. Louis, March 21, 1874. 


NOTICE. 
are still in arrears for the Woman's 


mecribe he 
oe wae wee send in their enb- 


JOURNAL are earnestly requested to 
scriptions c 
paper will le thelr receipt 


on subscriber will : 
a expires on bis paper. When he pays his an- 
pual subscription, the changed date of the paper will 
be his receipt 1 
NOTICE. 

The lowa Woman Suffrage Society, at Des Moines, 
bave copies of the Woman's JOURNAL, for sale by 
W. |. Heywood, third door north of the Post-office, 
on Fifth Street. 


The Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Association at 
Philadelphia, 740 Arch Street, have copies of the 
Woman's Jounnat for sale. 


New Premiums. 

To any one who will send us forty new cupeeram, 
with the money, at $2.50 for each, we will give a Wil 
oox & Gibbs Sewing Machine of waich market 
price is 8) ia 

We call special attention to our new pretium of a 
sixty dollar sewing-machine (Wilcox & Gibbs) to any 
one who will send us forty new subscribers, at $2.) 
each. 





ORGANIZE! ORGANIZE!! 


Friends of Woman Suffrage, men and women, with- 
out distinction of party, in every locality, are argent- 
ly requested to form, in their town without delay,a 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE POLITICAL CLUB, 


eomposed of members who will sign the following ar- 
ticle of a»sociation: 

We, the undersigned, residents of in the State 
of ,of all politionl parties, believing that Woman 
Suffrage is a vital political issue, do hereby organize 
ourselves into a WOMAN SUFFRAGE POLITICAL 
CLUB, for the purpore of forwarding the movement 
morally and politically, by the systematic circulation of 
tracts and newspapers, by holding public meetings, 
and especially by helping to elect the friends of Buf- 
frage to the Legislature and to Congress, and by belp 
ng Wo defeat its opponents. 


AGENTS WANTED, 


To obtain subscribers for the Woman's JOURNAL. 
We will allow 75 cts. cash upon each new subscriber 
at $2.50 per annum. Or we wiil send the Woman's 
JouRnNAt for three months for 60 cts., of which the 
agent may retain 10 cts. Every friend of Woman 
Suffrage is earnestly requested to obtain subscribers. 
Address, Woman's JouRNAL, 3 Tremont Place, Bos- 
don. 














WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN THE ASCENDANT. 


Woman Suffrage is once more in the as- 
eendant. After a series of reverses, growing 
out of the refusal of the Republican party to 
make it a practical issue, Impartial Suffrage 
for Woman is again under discussion, this 
spring, in almost every Northern and Western 
Btate. 

In Iowa both branches of the Legislature 
have just voted to submit it to the people. 
In Michigan the House of Representatives has 
voted, forty-eight to thirty-five, to strike out 
the word male from the Suffrage clause of the 
new constitution. In Kansas one branch of 
the Legislature have already voted to sub- 
mit it to the people. Even in conservative 
Rhode Island the House has sent a Woman 
Suffrage resolve to the Senate for its concur- 
rence. In Ohio there is a fair probability 
that the question will be submitted to the 
people in a separate clause, by the Constitu- 
tional Convention now in session in Cincin- 
nati. 

Meanwhile many minor points have been 
gained. In Congress the proposition to dis- 
franchise the women of Utah has been checked 
and seems likely to be defeated. Women 
now vote in Wyoming Territory, not only 
without opposition, but without remark. 
After four years’ practical experiment, Wo- 
man Suffrage has been officially pronounced 
by Governor John A. Campbell in his recent 
message, “an unqualified success.” A bill ex- 
tending Suffrage to women in all the Territo- 
ries of the United States, has been introduced 
into Congress by Mr. Mellish, and will come 
before the House of Representatives for dis- 
cussion. 

Women are being elected to public office, in 
almost all our Northern States. In Illinois, 
thirteen ladies have been elected County 
School Superintendents, with the same salary 
and authority as men enjoy. In Pennsylva- 
nia the new Constitution makes women eligible 
to all educational offices, and two ladies have 
already been elected Superintendents of 
schools. In Iowa a considerable number. of 
women have been elected to similar positions. 
In California, a bill making women eligible 
for all educational offices has passed one 
branch of the Legislature, and will probably 
become a law. In Massachusetts, the at- 
tempt of the Boston School Committee to ex- 
clude women, has been followed by the elec- 
tion of more than twenty women to similar 
positions in various towns, im addition to 
those before elected. It has resulted in a 
unanimous affirmation of Woman’s constitu- 
tional right to be elected to administrative 
office, by the Supreme Court. 

The Woman’s Temperance Crusade is rous- 
ing and organizing women throughout the 
country as never before. The co-education 


and co-operation of women in every depart-. 


ment of educational, industrial and associated 
activity is going on with accelerated rapidity. 
The Patrons of Husbandry in their Grauges, 
the Good Templars in their Lodges, and oth- 
er semi-political organizations, are enrolling 
thousands of women for public work. 

The injustice of “taxation without represen- 








——.., 








tation,” in the case of women, has aroused | unite in singin 
public attention, and geneial sympathy bas 
been manifested for the heroic women of Con- 


Not the least hopeful among these propi- 
tious umens is the growing discord and dis- 
satisfaction of both the two great political 
parties of the nation. The Republicans, who 

| have broken their pledges to the women, and 
| the Democrats, who bave refused to make any, 
|are melting away. New combinations seem 
likely to take place, in which it is to be hoped 
that Woman Suffrage will neither be ignored 
nor neglected. 

Let the friends of Suffrage improve the com- 
ing two years with energy and discretion. 
The day of Woman’s enfranchisement is at 
| hand. The Presidential election of 1576 must 
make Woman Suffrage one of the recognized 
issues of the campaign. Opposition to our 
movement has already brought disaster and 
defeat upon our enemies. Its vigorous adop- 
tion by our friends will be a guarantee of vic- 

tory. H. 8. B. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN OHIO. 


We ask the special attention of our readers 
to the letter of our Cincinnat! correspondent 
| E. L., describing the glorious struggle for Wo- 

man Suffrage now going on in the Constitu- 
tional Convention of Ohio : 

On Thursday, March 5, the report of the 
| Standing Committee on Suffrage first came 
| up before the Constitutional Convention. On 
Friday, General A. C. Voris, Chairman, of 
Special Committee on Woman Suffrage, made 
one of the grandest, logical arguments in favor 
of the enfranchisement of women ever deliver- 
ed. Throughout its entire delivery, which oc- 
cupied nearly two hours, Mr. Voris was listen- 
ed to with strict attention by nearly every mem. 
ber present. Had such an. important speech 
been made in the interest of any class of male 
citizens it would have been published in full in 
the leading papers and telegraphed over the 
country. 

Messrs. A. C. Foran of Cuyahoga, Kreamer 
of Ottawa, W. H. West of Logan, W. I. Phil- 
lips of Hardin, J. P. Carbery and C. W. Row- 
land of Hamilton, J. M. Young of Champaign, 
and T. C. Cunningham of Allen, «ll spoke in 

avor of Woman Suffrage. The two last nam- 
ed gentlemen expressed a doubt as to whether 
women want to vote; the others were unqual- 
ifiedly in favor of submitting the question to 
voters of the State. 

Many woinen were in attendance, some hav- 

ing come from a distance, listeniug to the ar- 
guments and trying to read their fate in the 
faces of the memb ers. Some of them were 
much move d by the eloquent, .earnest words 
spoken for women by so many of the best and 
ablest members of the C onvention, and their 
manly refutation of the charges made against 
the character of the petitioners by one gentle- 
man. They were especially gratified and 
touched by the brave, eloquent speech of the 
Hon. W. H. West. While he was speaking, 
more than one head was bowed to hide the 
tears which would, upbidden, start. The dis- 
cussion will probably continue during most of 
next week. It cannot be told with any de- 
gree of certainty what will be the final result; 
but, whatever it may be, the women of Ohio 
will ever remember with the deepest gratitude 
the names of A. C, Voris and those who so 
fully and ably supported him in this discys- 
sion. 

The proposition to submit Woman Suffrage 
to a vote of the people of Ohio first came to a 
test vote last week; 49 voted in its favor, and 
only 29 against it. There were 27 absentees. 
Asatwo thirds vote is needed, Gen. A. C. 
Voris promptly c!:anged his vote to the nega- 
tive, and moveda reconsideration and to lay 
the subject on the table for future action. 
This was carried by a vote of 53 yeas to 24 
nays. The friends of Suffrage confidently hope 
to succeed before the Convention adjourns. 

L, 8. 
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A MOST EXCELLENT WAY. 


‘| We eopy from the Philadelphia North 
American the following extraordiuary scene 
in the State Capitol of Pennsylvania: 


Av extraordinary scene was witnessed this 
evening in the Hall of the House of Represen- 
talives. The Vice and Immorality Committee 
were announced to meet at eight o’clock, to 
hear arguments in favor of the repeal of the 
Local Option Law. The Woman's Temper- 
ance organization of Harrisburg were apprised 
of the fact in advance, and at seven o'clock 
this evening they poured into the hall of the 
House by hundreds, until every seat and al- 
most every foot of standing room was occu- 
pied. They took complete possession of the 
apartment, and the advocates of the repeal of 
the Local Option Law commenced their 
speeches under the disheartening preseuce of 
a fu'l audience directly opposed to their views. 

Addresses were made by Messrs. Littell, of 
Alleghany, C. H. Pennypacker, of West Ches- 
ter, and G. C. Hinman, of Williamsport, but 
the surroundings were such as to deaden every 





Never | 








spark of enthusiasm. At their close a minis- | F 
| ter arose and requested all present who were | began on Friday, March 6, and for thirty-six 


blessings flow,” whereupon nearly the entire 
assemblage responded; after which a lady in 


the gallery commenced a Temperance speech, 
necticut and Massachusetts, in their refusal | which the noise and excitement rendered in- 


to pay taxes until they are permitted to vote. 
A revival of interest in the Woman Suffrage 
Mcevement is everywhere evident. 
The change of date on the wrapper of the | since the Movement began has the idea of | jn which they feel an interest. 
2 Woman's equality made such progress as dur- | 
find the date at which his sub- | ing the past twelve months, and it is safe to 

predict that it will make itself felt henceforth, | 
| as never before, in every avenue of public | women, whatever of criticism we may have 
| thonght and activity. 


audible. The ladies then retired. Their move 
ment was the first of a series regularly design- 
ed to aid the Temperance cause, and they 


threaten to attend en masse on all occasions | 


P. 
Harrisburg, March 11, 1874. 
With whatever feelings of astonishment 
we may look upon the action of the Ohio 


| for their methods, though our hearts go with 
| them in sympathy with their earnestness and 
devotion, one result is very certainly comiug 
from the agitation. The power of Woman has 
hitherto been an unknown quantity—x. We 
are finding now the value of x. Public atten- 
tian is called to the fact, called alike from the 
platform, the pulpit and the press, to witness 
this new furce that has taken the field. The 
social, moral power of organized bodies of wo- 
men is brought home to the American people, 
and already, thoughtful minds among the old 
conservatives are beginning to compute the 
value of this force, should they bring it into 
politics. 

An eminent Presbyterian clergyman, of 
Philadelphia, made recently (in his pulpit) 
this frank confession of faith, “We may not 
fully approve of the methods of these Ohio 
women, we may consider them a mistake, and 
destined to failure. But it is very certain that 
the women are bound to fulfil their work. If 
not in this way, then in some other; even if 
they should have to resort to Suffrage.” 

An Ohio woman, herself a Presbyterian, ac- 
tive in many charities, but always opposing 
Suffrage with might and main, on the ground 
of that sweet home influence that has hither- 
to proved so successful in putting down intem- 
perance and other social evils, is ready with 
her ultimatum. “If this won't do, there is 
nothing left but the ballot!” When we recall 
that the Presbyterian Church has been the 
stronghold of opposition to Suffrage, and that 
the divines and masculine members generally, 
of that persuasion, endorse Paul’s testimony 
as to the worthlessness of their mothers, sis- 
ters and wives, it looks very much as though 
we were on the briuk of fearful heresies in 


Church and State. t 
MISS LUCIA M. PEABODY PETITIONS FORA 


MANDAMUS, 


Petitions have been presented to the Su- 
preme Judicial Court by Albert Palmer et al 
vs, the School Com nittee of the city of Bos- 
ton, and by Lucia M. Peabody against the 
same. The first petition is brought by twenty 
voters of Ward XLV., and asks the Court to 
issue a mandamus to defendants directing 
them to restore Miss Peabody to her rights as 
a member of the School Committee from 
Ward XIV. The second petition is brought 
for the samé end by Miss Peabody in her own 
right. The first petition alleges the Constitu- 
tion of the School Committee, each Ward be- 
ing entitled to choose two members annually 
who shall serve during the term of three years, 
the qualifications for membership being pre- 
scribed by law. The members are to be per- 
sons who are inhabitants of the Ward from 
which they are elected. The Committee have 
no right to impose or require other qualifica- 
tions. The petitioner, Miss Peabody, was so 
qualified, and was e'ected according to law, in 
a perfectly regular and proper manner. Fur- 
thermore, the petitioners, in common with the 
other voters of Ward XIV., have by law a 
continuing right of represention in the School 
Committee by persons chosen by themselves 
especially for that purpose, and they are now 
deprived of such right of representation by the 
unlawful act of the defendants. Their legal 
representative, Miss Peabody, had attended 
meetings of the School Committee, and taken 
part in the proceedings, but the Committee 
subsequently voted that she had not the requi- 
site qualifications, and declared her seat va- 
cant. This was donein an arbitrary, biased, 
prejudiced and illegal way, and was contrary 
to law, and the petitioners are thereby depriv- 
ed of their rights of representation. 

The second petition is similar to the first, 
being brought by Miss Peabody, in her own 
name, and asking the court to grant an order 
for her reinstatement as a member of the Com- 
mittee. The petitions were filed and an order 
of notice granted for a hearing on both peti- 
tions on the second Tuesday of April next. 
T. W. Clarke, Esq., appeared in behalf of the 
petitioners. 





LETTER FROM MRS. LIVERMORE-—-WOMAN 
SUFFRAGE IN THE GREAT WEST. 


DEAR FRIENDS OF THE JOURNAL:—I have 
notfound an opportunity to write you, until 
now, although I have sought it earnestly. I 
have lectured every night since I left home, 
Saturdays included, excepting three, aad then 
I was traveling. And though [ should have 
preferred to rest, I have spoken every Sunday 
in somebody’s church, sometimes on Temper- 
ance, sometimes on religious topics, sometimes 


a “Praise God, from whom alli | val. 





for charitable purposes. 
But, at last. lam enjoying a season of en- | 
forced idleness. Iam “‘snowed in.” A right | 


kingly storm has swooped down upon Minne- | Allow them to remain in 


sota, the first she has known this winter. It | 


against the repeal of the Local Option Law to | hours the wind and the snow held high carni- 
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ery flakes, but in blinding sheets, as if endless 


The snow came down, not in soft, feath- | 
| men’s clubs during the last year. The exam. 


There bas been agreat multiplication of wo- 


fleeces of wool were falling. You could not | pleofthe New England Woman's Club, and the 


see across the street. The mad, north east 


|wind caught it, as in frenzy, howling and 


shrieking, tossing the snowy fleeces, twisting 
them to ropes, stripping them into ribbons, 
hurling them aloft, tearing them asunder, pil- 
ing them up to the chamber windows, and 
heaping them in six foot drifts in the roads. 
When the elemental warfare subsided, we 
were nearly buried alive. Looking from the 
sindows of my room in the hotel, it seemed 
as if the town bad sunk, so high was heaped 
the snow. Trains were blocked, travel was 
suspentied, even pedestrianism came to a 
stand still, for the first day. 

For three daysI have been detained here, 
entirely submissive to this “dispensation of 
Providence,” notwithstanding, by the pro- 
gramme of my agent, I should be to-night in 
Muscatine, Iowa, to-morrow night in Grinnell, 
the next night in Omaha, and then on to Ne- 
braska. And if Iam detained here for the 
next three days, so grateful do I find this un- 
expected rest, I shall not quarrel with my fate. 


And now, what shall I write you? I have 
made copious memoranda of events and items, 
which were interesting at the time, but which 
dwindle in importance, when placed beside 
the facts of the stern history, which you bave 
been making, since I came from home. The 
sale of Abby Smith’s cows, told with pathos 
all over the West—the prowess of the Boston 
School Committee, who, rivaling Sancho 
Panza in his chivalric tilt against windmills, 
beat back the four ladies, elected to their 
board by the people, lest in taking their seats 
they should smash the State Constitution into 
everlasting chaos—not that the Committee 
loved the ladies less, but the State Constitu- 
tion more—the sale of Abby Foster’s house 
over her head, for non-payment of taxes—the 
avalanche of petitions for Woman Suffrage, 
that has been rolling in upon the Massachu- 
setts Legislature, with the hearings for and 
against it—the attack made “all along the 
line,” on the present unhealthy, unbeautiful 
and extravagant dress of Woman—how much 
of immense significance has been crowded into 
the last two months! 

Nothing has stirred me, however, like the 
auction sale of the property of those women, 
who have refused to pay taxes while they are 
unrepresented. For the first time, I have felt 
how easy it must have been for our fathers to 
plunge into war with England, in resistance 
to the same injustice. Count me out from as- 
sisting in the great ‘‘Centennial Exposition,” 
after this! Let me hasten to cancel my one 
only utterance in its behalf, since the authori- 
ties are bent on demonstrating to us that the 
rights and privileges of American citizenship 
are for men, and not for women! Denied ac- 
cess to colleges and schools, technological and 
professional, denied the right to own our prop- 
erty and our children, denied the American 
right, which our fathers died to maintain,—a 
voice in the framing of the laws which govern 
us, we,could only fitly walk in the rear of the 
great Centennial procession, as Zenobia, in 
chains, followed at the chariot wheels of the 
Roman conqueror. 

I find a great and growing interest in this 
tax-paying question, as it concerns Woman. 
[t is being discussed very largely, both in pub- 
lic and private. A prominent Illinois judge 
said to me a few days ago, ‘‘whenever women 
dewand, by petition, that they shall be releas- 
ed from the payment of taxes, they will have 
their demand answered.” I donot believe it; 
for the receipts of government are already 
greatly diminished, and our impecunious Leg- 
islators will be very unwilling to see them yet 
more reduced by the remission of the very con- 
siderable taxes now paid by women. Even 
conservative people are saying ‘‘Women who 
pay taxes ought to vote.” Catharine Beecher 
takes this ground: And my own belief has 
long been that Suffrage will come first to tax- 
paying women, as it did, first, to tax-paying 
men. 4 

In some sections of the West, petitions are 
being numerously signed, asking for women 
the remission of taxes. Mrs. Smith, of Roch- 
ester, N. Y., President of the “Tax-payers’ 
Association,” when I was there in January, 
had one petition, seven yards long, with a 
double column of signatures, asking for wo- 
men arelease from taxation. Ihave since met 
a score of similar petitions, but none as long 
as that of Mrs.Smith. If these petitions are 
granted, I suppose no woman will be forbidden 
to pay taxes who wishes to. For I fancy that 
women like Mrs. Ware and Mrs. Zina Fay 
Pierce, might feel aggrieved if they were pre- 
vented from paying taxes. And if we were to 
have a Legislative hearing on this question, I 
am afraid they might feel compelled to rush 


from the “‘retiracy of home” and the “modesty 4 


of womanhood,” to head off their sisters, seek- 
ing to rid themselves of burdens which gall 
them beavily, 

It would be well, therefore, to have the pe- 
titions so worded as not to include that class 
of women, who glory in paying taxes to sup- 
port a government w hich classes them, politi- 
cally, with idiots, felons, lunatics and paupers. 
, that category if they 
wish, and to retain the privilege of upholding 
the government in its courteous and just class- 
ification of them, by paying towards its support. 


New York Sorosis has been followed again 
andagain. Sometimes the Western Women’s 
Clubs are organized for discussion of purely 
womanly topics, which cannot be discussed in 
mixed societies. Sometimes, to maintain lec- 
ture courses—sometimes for literary culture 
and the establishment of libraries—sometimes 
to carry forward the work of Woman Suffrage, 
and sometimes only for social enjoyment and 
to establish helpful relations among women. 

In Perry, N. Y., the Woman’s Club honored 
me with a reception. Its: president, Mrs, 
Charlotte A. Cleveland, is a woman of great 
force of character and practical wisdom. | 
have never met a more charming company of 
ladies, intelligent, cultivated and abreast with 
the best and most advanced thought of the 
time. I criticized the collation furnished, it 
was so elegant, even sumptuous, and so hand- 
somely served. But the ladies plead, in exten- 
uation, that this was an unusual oecasion— 
that it was rarely they had an opportunity to 
offer a courtesy to a member of the New Eng- 
land Woman’s Club. Among the ladies pres- 
ent were classmates of Mrs. Adeline Badger, 
whose mysterious disappearance has caused 
such wide-spread sorrow. I have met other 
fellow-students of hers, both men and women, 
in various parts of Ohio, all of whom unite in 
testifying to the rare gifts of intellect and heart 
which made this lady so beloved and useful. 

In Elyria, O., a young ladies’ Club manage 
the lecture course. They have made a course 
of lectures successful and pecuniarily profita- 
ble in Elyria, for the first time. They sold 
tickets for ten evening entertainments, adding 
to their lectures, which were scientific, literary 
and historical, a concert by Camille Urso’s 
troupe, a reading by Mrs. Scott-Siddons, and 
Nast’s evening of caricaturing. They had 
crowded houses and at the close invested some 
hundreds of dollars for use nextseason. And 
now the women of Elyria are proposing to or- 
ganize another club, after the order of the New 
England Woman’s Club. 

In Marysville, O.,in Corunna, St. Johns, 
Quincy and Morenci, Mich., women manage 
the lecture courses as they doin many of the 
Iowa towns, and in some places in Kansas, 
Pennsylvania and Western NewYork. I have 
never known acourse of lectures, East or West, 
managed by women, that was not successful, 
pecaniarily and otherwise. Those in Ply- 
mouth, Mass., and Nashua, N. H., managed 
by Mrs. Zilpha Spooner and Mrs. Worcester, 
are remarkably successful, every way. And 
in one-third of the lyceums with which my en- 
gagements are made, women make one half 
of the committees and are recognized as active 
and efficient members, 

Iam writing too long a letter, and must close 
without a word of the Woman’s Temperance 
movement in Ohio, into which P was plunged 
for a fortnight, and for which,as I saw it, I 
thank God. Nor yet can I mention my day 
spent in the Michigan State University, at Ann 
Arbor, nor yet another day in Hillsdale Col- 
lege, in the same State. I must reserve these 
and other matters for another letter. 

Maky A. LIVERMORE. 

Rochester, Minn., March 14, 1874. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN IOWA. 


Epitors Womay’s JOURNAL.— Yesterday 
the telegraph throbbed with the news of an- 
other \ictory for Woman Suffrage in Iowa, 
and doubtless you are aware that the Fifteenth 
General Assembly of Iowa has, by a good ma 
jority in the House and a vote of twenty-seven 
to twenty-one in the Senate, passed the bill 
striking the word “male” from the Constitution 
of this State. The debate in the Senate was 
protracted and exciting, and the victory gained 
is a substantial one. 

In this hour of success and congratulation¢, 
I merely wish to refer to a few points indi- 
cated by the discussion in the Senate. Onei*, 
the power of petitions, and the other the ne- 
cessity of instructions to Representatives from 
constituents. The repeated and reiterated 
question of the opponents of the bill yester 
day was, if women really desire this change 
in our Constitution why have they not pre- 
sented petitions to that effect? and other met- 
bers asserted that while they had received let- 
ters asking them not to submit this questio® 
to the people, requests for affirmative actio® 
had not been forthcoming. 

Some of the laurels of success belong ‘ 
the Polk County Woman Suffrage Associatio?, 
some of whose members have worked faithful- 
ly and judiciously. In the absence of the 
President, Mrs. Pillman and Mrs. Callana?, 
the Executive Commitee have had an unust 
al amount of labor to perform, but with the 
energy of Mrs. Hunter, Coggeshell, Holmes and 
Work, nothing has been left undone. Mrs. 
Work has edited a column of Suffrage items 
which has silently educated many reader’, 
while Mre. Orwig has successfully edited 4 
Woman's department in another journal. Tw? 
successful public meetings have been held 
under the auspices of the Association, which 
the press unanimously assert to have been i” 
fluential for good. 

Captain Clark, a legal gentleman of our city, 
made one of the most logical speeches I have 
ever heard on the question, at the first meet 





ing. Mr. Fuller made a remarkably happy bi! 
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with his poem entitled “Jo Guzzle's Mission,’ 
while Mr. Holmes yielded effective service 
with his eloquence, at both. Senator Converse, 
and Governor Carpenter serving as heavy «r- 
tillery, influential with politicians, Mrs. Annie 
Savery ani your correspondent engaged in a 
slight skirmish with the enemy’s arguments, 
while Miss Kate Tupper in her debut on the 
platform made an effective appeal to young 
women. The secoyd meeting was held the 
evening preceding the day upon which the 


the walls of Representatives’ Hall, “Let the 
People Decide,” and the sentiment was ac- 


cepted as] the watchword of the speakers, the 


following day. 

We now enter upon earnest work to secure 
the election of men who will ratify the action 
of this assembly, contident that if we are faith- 
ful over the few rights attained we will in the 
swift ceming future be made rulers over many 
things. Yours. hopefully, 

Lizzie Bornron Harpert. 

Des Moines, lowa, March 13, 1874. 





“THE WOMAN'S PEACE FESTIVAL.” 


. A pamphlet bearing the above title has been 
published by Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. It con- 
tains reports of various meetings held at her 
suggestion in Boston, St. Louis, Philadelphia, 
London, Constantinople, and other places, on 
the second of June, 1873, “‘to consider God’s 
Peace on earth, and what women can do to 
promote its coming.” 

To eover a portion of the expense of publi- 
cation a certain number of copies will be 
offered for sale at $1.50 per dozen, to such 
friends of the cause as may wish them for dis- 
tribution, or at 15 cents per single copy. They 
can be obtained at No. 20 Bromfield Street, or 
at the office of the WoMAN’s JoURNAL, 

M. H. G. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN MICHIGAN. 


Epitrors Woman's Journat.—I send you 
herewith copies of our Legislative Journal by 
which you will see that we have, in Committee 
of the Whole, stricken out the word male from 
the qualifications of a voter and that this ac- 
tion was agreed to in the House by a vote of 
forty-seven or eight to thirty-five. In the 
Journai of March 3d., you will see a copy of 
the proposed Constitution, and in that of the 
6ih you will see the action which the House 
took (I have marked the portion) in relation 
to Woman Suffrage. 

Since then the Senate has taken the same 
action which the Hous2 took, andnow we are 
waiting for the final vote. Wedo not expect or 
wish to have the word male stricken out, and the 
Constitution submitted without it, but we do 
expect, and the opponents of Woman Suffrage 
in the Legislative battle in the Senate and 
House almost all unite in promising us that 
we shall have a separate submission. If we 
could have secured Mrs. Livermore for an ad- 
dress before the Legislature we should have 
been pleased, but she declined to accommo. 
date us on the plea of engagements. She 
would have helped us very much if she could 
have come. 

It certainly looks now as though we should 
svcure a submission of the question to the peo- 
ple; and if we do, with good hard work, we 
can carry it there; at least I think so. If 
Michigan should be the first State to enfran- 
chise women, won’t we put that and the State 
University together and call on the rest of the 
world to falldown and worship? May be not. 

But I have no time to write more and you 
will think this more than enough, so 

Tam, yours truly, 
J. H. Barruotomew, 

Lansing, Mich , March 14. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN NEW MEXICO. 


Epirors JouRNAL:—Euclosed please find 
a post office order to the sum of $12.00, as 
subscriptions for six copies of the WoMAN’'s 
JOURNAL for a year. I shall continue my ef- 
forts and enlarge the number if possible. 

Oar territory is still new, not a fout of rail- 
road in her boundaries, still the public are 
looking towards us. Our immense mineral 
wealth, our timber, climate, and scenery are at- 
fracting many. So ere long we shall equal 
Colorado, aud we think, surpass her, New 
aud wild as the country is, even though there 
are not at present more than three hundred 
white women iu the territory, still it is none 

, t00 soon to turn the attention of women to 
their own interests. This can be partially 
done by sending them the Woman’s Jour- 
NAL. Belore stopping, I hope to ask every 
woman of wy acquaintance to read it one 
year, at least, and if they refuse, shall be 
tempted to send it to them as complimentary. 

I am interested in the elevation of Woman, 
and shall work in my own circle of friends. 
There are few of us, but we are strong, inde- 
pendent, Western women. We are here to 
prepare the way for civilization, for Christian 
people who are to come after us. 

Yours very truly, 
Mrs. ADA M. Mor.ety. 

Cimarron, N. M., March 6. 





The Iowa Senate, after a long debate, have 
adopted 4 joint resolution of the House for a 
Constitutional Amendment giving womeu the 
right of suifrage, by a vote of 27 to 21. 
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_ vote was taken inthe House. We gilded upon | Scholarehip in the London Royal Academy of 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


There are 25,000 women in the Iowa granges, | 
each of whom is intrusted with a vote. j 





Several State Legislatures have before them 
bills providing for compulsory education. 


About a dozen of the leading ministers of 


Cincinnati preached in favor of the Woman's | 
war on the saloous, last Sunday. | 


Carl Rosa, the musician, has founded a | 
Music, in memory of his wife, the late Mme. 
Parepa Rosa. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton’s address on 
“The Woman’s War with Whiskey,” which 





found forcible and interesting. 


| them in the more difficult task of controlling | 


ordinary conventions. 

A gentleman who was present at the recent 
royal marriage in Russia alludes to the three 
princesses as a remarkable trio, one the future 
Queen of England, another, her sister, the 
future Empress of Russia, and the third, the 
sister-in-law of the first, the future Empress 
of Germany. The faces of all three expressed 
gentleness, intelligence and refinement. 

The bill to repeal that part of the City Char. 
ter of St. Louis, which authorizes the regula- 
tion of the sovial evil, came up in the State 
Senate of Missouri on the 13th inst. during a 
slim attendance, and was defeated by 12 ayes 


to 11 nays, the constitutional majority required 
we copy from the Philadelphia papers, will be | being “4 : pntpali 


A motion was entered to reconsider 


| the vote. The friends of repeal claim over 20 


Geo. T. Downing, the noted colored man, | votes in a full Senate. 


is much aggrieved because he was denied ad- 
missicn to the Senate floor as a mourner at 
the funeral of Senator Sumner. 


“H. IL,” is passing the winter and spring 
months in Colorado, where she finds the cli- 
mate so health-restoring that she is able to 
bear up under any quantity of authorships ru- 
mors. 


Miss M. A. Thayer was chosen on the School 
Committee, for West Bridgewater, for three 
years and also for two years, but as she could 
serve but for one term the town decided it 
should be for the longest term, three years. 


We publish full particulars of the debate in 
Congress on the Utah bill, and the Execution 
of the Lawsin Utah, which resulted in the vir- 
tual defeat of the measure. Great credit is 
due to our friends in the House who have so 
ably resisted its passage. 


The total decrease in the internal revenue 
derived from the sale of liquor, in eleven dis- 
tricts of Ohio, by the United States, in conse- 
quence of the Woman’s Temperance Crusade 
is estimated at $353,720.14. 

A high-caste Hindoo lady is now visiting 
England with her husband; an event of note. 
She is said to mingle freely in London society, 
and to conform generally to the social cus- 
toms of the country. 


Millard Fillmore’s mother was a native of 
Rhode Island, her ancestors having been clock 
makers near Apponaug. Many of the clocks 
made by them a century ago are said to be 
still running, and the old Millard homestead 
still stands. 


Three-fourths of the inmates of the New 
York Asylum for the Insane, were sent there 
by intemperance. All hail the promise of the 
day when public sentiment shall deal with 
this curse of dram-selling and dram-drinking 
asit deserves. 


A correspondent says it is likely that in the 
composition of the next London School Board 
there will be a large number of ladies, as sey- 
eral are now before the public with, a good 
chance of being elected. Whether this is a ju- 
dicious thing or not, time will show. 


In Richmond, Va, March 13, in the House, 
eulogistic resolutions regarding Charles Sum- 
ner were introduced by Mr. Syphax (colored. ) 
The passage of the resolutions was advocated 
by Messrs. Syphax and Page, and colored 
members. They were, however, tabled. 

At the opening of the Centennial Campaign, 
by the téa party of the ladies of Trenton on the 
25th inst., the most distinguished trophy will 
be the triumphal arch that welcomed Washing- 
ton to their city as he passed to his inaugura- 
tion at New York in 1788, and greeted Lafay- 
ette on his visit in 1824. 

The new postage law brings a considerable 
revenue from the New York advertising agen- 
cies. Geo. P. Rowell & Co’s quarterly bills 
upon newspapers received exceed $430; those 
of S. M. Pettengill & Co. are above $350, 
while the agencies of others pay from one- 
fourth to one-eighth of the above amounts. 


The housekeeper of Mr. Sumner, who oc- 
cupied a front seat at the obsequies, clad in 
heaviest mourving, was the housekeeper of 
Mr. Seward at the time of his attempted as- 
sassination. She was present in the room of 
the latter when the assassin Payne entered to 
make the attack,and it was she who drove 
Payne out. 


The number of students enrolled in the 
scientific and literary departments of the Uni- 
versity of California is one hundred and nine- 
ty-nine, of whom twenty-six are ladies. 
Young women are received into the Univer. 
sity on the same terms with young men, aud 
have an equal share ip all the advantages of 
the University. 

A few steps from a hotel in Ottawa, in a 
small square, facing Great St. James street, 
stands fine and ciear in the blue air an object 
wholly un-American. It is a bronze statue, 
heroic in size, of a woman, crowned and scep- 
tered, holding with regnant hand above the 
heads of the populace the symbol of dominion. 
It is the august image of Queen Victoria, rais- 
ed in Victoria Square, last November, at a cost 
of $13,000. 

Oregon, at last accounts, had a Woman 
Suffrage Convention in full biast, attended, it 
is said by many experienced men, who saw to 
things generally, and kept the movement in 
good order. An excellent discipline for the 
men, whose experience may be of service to 


Hon. G, F. Hoar “created some surprise 
when he introduced his resolution directing the 
District Committee of the House to bring in a 
bill to pay the school-teachers.” As the teach- 
ers have received no pay since last September, 
and it is said that some of them have had to 
pawn their clothing, we should have been sur- 
prised if Mr. Hoar had not sought to redress 
their wrongs. It was one of his most charac- 
teristic acts. 

President White, of Cornell University, 
says that the young women in bis institution 
“average about ten per cent betterin the ex- 
amination papers than do the young men.” 
Is this because the Cornell girls are unusually 
smart, or are the Cornell boys uncommonly 
dull? Perhaps the boys are bright enough, 
but the girls are brighter. ‘As to health, they 
seem quite as well as the young men; cer- 
tainly, they present a smaller number of ex- 
cuses.’’ 


One of the most extensive wine manufac- 
tories in the worldis that of Madame Pomeroy 
in or rather under Reimes, for part of the city 
is literally undermined with her Champagne 
vaults. She has under her employ 160 hands 
40 of whom are women, and with the help of 
her sons carries on a business of over two mil- 
lions of dollars annually. In the year 1871, 
they exported 1,500,000 bottles of Champagne, 
and their exportations, under the well arrang- 
ed aud systematic methods with which the 
works are directed, are increasing yearly. 


The Committee on Public Charitable Insti- 
tutions, last Wednesday, reported leave to 
withdraw, on the petition of Wendell Phillips 
and others, for the appointment of female phy- 
sicians in public charitable or penal institutions, 
where women are confined, to treat and care 
for female patients This is anew evidence of 
the prevailing neglect of the interests of wo- 
men, and the acceptance of that report by a 
House of Representatives elected by men alone, 
shows the necessity of Woman Suffrage in lan- 
guage which she “who runs may read.” 


In the Supreme Judicial Court of Massa- 
chusetts, Friday,two petitions were presented, 
one from Miss Lucia W. Peabody, and the 
other from Albert Palmer and others, for the 
issuing of writs of mandamus against the 
School Board of Boston to show cause why 
Miss Peabody should not occupy the seat in 
the Board from Ward Fourteen in the city, to 
which she was legally elected in December 
last. A hearing on the petitions was assigned 
for the second Tuesday in April, when the 
right of ladies to sit on the Board will prob- 
ably be decided. 


Two negroes held as slaves by a Georgia 
planter were released last month at Palatka, 
Fla. There names were Idom and Louisa, a 
boy of fourteen and a girlof nineteen. Their 
master, D. P. Gibson, was taking them from 
his place in Lowndes Coanty, Ga., to work on 
his plantation on the Indian River. They 
lad no knowledge of their right to be free, 
and were much astonished when told by the 
people of Palatka that they could go where 
they pleased. They said that Mr. Gibson had 
three other slaves, one their little brother, in 
Lowndes County, and two at work on the In- 
dian River. 


Mrs. Mary Hay, of Springfield, Ill., wife of 
Milton Hay, Chairman of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives of that 
State, died after a brief illness on Wednesday 
morning. Upon the announcement of Mrs. 
Hay’s death the House adjourned for the day 
out of respect for her memory. Mrs. Hay was 
a woman beloved by all who knew her. A 
good wife and an affectionate mother ; she will 
be missed by the poor and needy, for whom 
her labors were unceasing. The blow falls 
with terrible force upon Mr, Hay, who spent 
most of his time with his family and his books, 
and did not mingle with the outer world as 
many men do. 


Prussia is laying a good foundation for fu- 
ture greatness by educating her women at 
public expense. Not only in the large cities 
but in the towns and villages, there are schools 
where everything taught the boys, except the 
dead languages, is freely taught the girls. 
Mathematics, natural sciences, physics, history, 
geography, and modern languages are taught 
and diplomas given. And no woman in Prus- 


sia can get a position as a teacher or governess 
without a diploma. But the women of Prussia 
are not satisfied; they want to study the dead 
| languages and Belles-lettre and there is no 





reason why they should not. And as they are 
not admitted to the University, they are now 
| asking a University of their own. 

A traveler, writing of his Oriental experi 
| ences, says: “One of the most pathetic instances 
| of pure Orientalism that ever came to my 
| knowledge is related as a positive fact. While 
the children of the Abeih school were playing 
together one day at recess, two small girls fell 


object—plaything, perhaps. One said, ‘Ob, it 
was so very little!” and the other asked, ‘Hlow 
little*’ Then the missionary looked out of the 
window, and heard her answer, “Why, a little 
wee thing.’ Then the other pressed her still 
further, ‘Well, how little?’ to which the girl 
replied, unconscious of the poetry or the pathos 
of her comparison, ‘As little as was the joy of 
my father on the day I was born !'” 


The N. Y. Advocate says that the life size 
portrait of Bishop Simpson, painted by Cora 
Richardson, and now on exhibition in the 
Mission Board Room, has given no small satis 
faction to the many who have seen it. All 
pronounce it a remarkable success. 
Preachers’ Meeting, Dec. 16, unanimously re- 
solved “That we gratefully acknowledge the 
courtesy of Miss Cora Richardson in comply- 
ing with our recent request to favor us with an 


Simpson, and we desire to express to her the 
great plea: ure afforded us by this very correct 
and expressive likeness of one of our chief 
ministers, and that measures be taken to se- 
cure this picture to be hung in the hall of this 
building.” 

A Woman's College has been opened in 
Rome. The President, Madame Erminia Fua 
Fusinato, delivered the inaugural address upon 
the theme that the family must be a school and 
the school a family. The Mayor and civic 


present. Four or five centuries ago, when 
Rome was the center and source of art, litera- 
ture and learning, it was not a rare thing to 
see women in the schools and even in the 
chairs of the teachers ; but, of late generations, 
the education of Woman has fallen into deca- 
dence, as have all the institutions of Rome. It 
is a notable fact that one of the first fruits of the 
freedom of Rome from the temporal dumina- 
tion of the Pope, and one of the first indica- 
tions of her brighter future, should be the 
founding of a Woman’s College. 


The following English recognition of the 
Woman’s crusade is from the London Times; 

While the publicans of this kingdom are en- 
joying their triumph, a voice comes from the 
United States whispering, though somewhat 
loudly, a lesson of humility and moder&tion. 
Our friends, the Kicensed victuallers, have only 
to look across the Atlantic and they wiil see 
what they may come to, Without any Licens- 
ing act, Permissive bill, or other obnoxious 
legislation, a certain ‘‘Alliance” has contrived 
in the course of a fortnight to close up half the 
liquor shops in one of the most considerable 
States of the Union. The drink-sellers have 
been beaten, andthe women have done it all. 
It was at the beginning of the present month 
that the women in the chief towns of Southern 
Ohio determined to put a summary stop to the 
sale of intoxicating liquors, and for this pur- 
pose devised and organized the operations of a 
campaign already known as the “Women’s 
Whiskey War.” The tactics employed were 
simple, and appear to have been signally suc- 
cessful. 

There is not much romance but a good deal 
of benevolence in a work undertaken by two 
accomplished young ladies from Ryegate, Vt., 
who are now on the second winter of labor in 
teaching colored people, young and older, in 
Alexandria, Va. Leaving their beautiful home 
to live in an obscure part of that not brilliant 
old city, unable to find board except among the 
still “despised” class for whom they came, 
they have toiled on, cheered by the music of 
their own piano and the sweeter melody of the 
voices they have trained to speak the name 
and sing the praise of Him whose love con- 
strainsthem. They have more than a hundred 
pupils, and have organized several hundred into 
a Band of Hope for Temperance. One now 
goes “to the front’ to aid her brothers in 
inaugurating a similar work at Beaufort, N. 
C. ‘This is practical philanthropy; deeds not 
words. 


The Temperance movement has got as far 
as India. A certain Kalikrishna has present- 
ed a monster Memorial, signed by himself aud 
16,290 others, to the Viceroy of India, on the 
alarming increase of intemperance. And what 
is interesting but not flattering to note is, this 
enlightened leader of the prohibitory party in 
India attributes the growth of this evil to the 
“civilizing influences” of the English. The 
nation used to be distinguished for its sobriety, 
but now, complain these petitioners, its “ideas 
and principles have lately been unsettled by 
English education and aggressive civilization. 
Among the higher and more educated classes, 
and in places long subject to British rule and 
the influence of Western refinement, the worst 
effects of intemperance have been realized.” 
The particular request made is the “permissive | 
hserd >to right to close liquor shops” when- | 
ever “the majority of the inhabitants object to | 
their existence.” 


Motherly good sense cannot be needed in the 
School Board of Boston more thanit is in that | 
of Chicago. By a new rule school hours have 
just been extended from five and a half hours | 











a day to six—instead of being reduced to five, | 


into pleasant dispute as to the size of a certain | 


The | 


exhibition of her life-size portrait ot Bishop 


officers of the city and many dignitaries were | 


— - —— ————< 


' as they should be if any change is to be made. 


Six hours may have been well enough in the 
old times, and may be tolerable now in easy- 
going rural communities. But under the high- 
pressure system of study, recitation and ex. 
amination in city schools, it is an outrage on 
both teachers and scholars to keep them oa 
the stretch six houra a day. Business and 
professional men can scarcely stand more thaa 
six hours a day of close attention te office 
work. To ask as much of little children is so 
cruel as to be almost criminal. If the Board 
of Education wants to promote the use of stim- 
ulants and maltiply cases of cerebro spinal- 
meningitis, it has hiton the right way to de it. 


— Chicago Adeance 


A correspondent of the Cincinnatt 7imes says 

| thatthe transformation which has been effect 
edin Xenia by the Woman's M wement exceeds 
Results never 
| conceived of, but devoutly to be wished, have 
been already realized, The complete unity 
| which it has developed among the members of 
| different churches, and between the churches 
themselves, is a glad surprise to all beholders. 
| If this had been the sole object of the enter- 
prise, it could have been in no other way se 
pertectly brought about. “Delightful 'tis to 
| see’ Catholics and Protestants, Quakers and 
lsalm-singers, all engaged in the sawe work, 
| hugging each other so closely and inseparably 
that an archangel with a spy-glass could hard. 
ly see between them, or distinguish one from 
another. The same current of grace flows 
through every heart. And although this re- 
sult has come #0 unexpectedly, it is so real and 
earnest that we think it nust be permanent.” 


all that its friends anticipated 


The ministers of New York have had a con- 
ference on the subject of ‘Temperance and 
have alopted the following resolu ions. 


That recogmziny the influence tor good or 
| evil given in this matter to women, they be in- 





| vited to assoviate themselves together for the 
promotion of the temperance cause, and that 
| a central Qnion, consisting of two members 
| from each congregation, be formed with local 

auxiliaries, That Christian women be and 
| 

hereby are urged to employ all the time and 
energy they can afford to spare from domestic 
and other duties in instructing, persuading, and 
influencing their neighbors in all Christian 
ways in favor of consistent and intelligenttem- - 
perance. 

It is certainly a won lerfal advance for cler- 
gymen to make, when they thus call upon wo- 
men to engage in public work of a political. 
character. But whata strange inconsistency 
it is to ask these women to work with their 
hands tied, instead of arming those hands with 
the ballot! Men ought to be ashamed to ea 
list women in the hard, rough work of enfore- 
ing Temperance without giving them the 
means of making their efforts effective. 


The will of Miss Sophia Snow has been ad- 
mitted to probate by Judge Ames. It makes 
the following bequests : 

“Sailors’ Soug Uarbor in Quincy, as a trust 
fund, the income to be annuaily applied to the 
use and purposes of the institution, $20,000 ; 
Warren Street Chapel, 35000; Massachusetts 
General Hospital, for the support of four beds, 
$5000 ; Old Woman’s Home, 310,000 ; Chil- 
dren’s Home, and Home for Aged Women 
in Roxbury, $16,000 ; Old Colored Women's 
Home, $10,000; Roxbury Charitable Society, 
in trust, to be invested in bends in Massachu- 
setts and Maine, for the benefit of destitute wid- 
ows and orphans, natives of and residing in 
Roxbury, $5000; Unitarian Association of 
Boston, for the support of preaching to desti- 
tute Societies, $5000 ; Standing Committee of 
the Unitarian Society in Brunswick, Me,, in 
trust, the incame to be applied toward defray- 
ing the expenses of the Society, $5000; Ciil- 
dren's Mission to Vestitute Children, 35000; 
Roxbury Atheneum, tor the enlargement of 
Library, $5000; total of bequests, $85,000. In 
addition to the above, she gives all her paint- 
ings, after certain contingencies, to the Boston 
Atheneum. The will is short, and closes with 
the hope that whoever attempts to break the 
will may find no peace in this, or the other 
world.” 








BUSINESS NOTICES, 

A Cough, Cold, or Sores Throat, requires 
immediate attention, and should be checked, If al- 
lowed to coutinue, irritation of the Lungs, a perma- 
nent Throat aflection, or an incurable Lung disease, is 
often the result. ““Browy’s BaoycuiaL Troenes,” 
having a direct influence on the parts, give imiediate 
relief, For Bronchitis, A-thma, Catarrh, Consump- 
tive and Tiroat Disease:, Trocuxs are used a/ways 
with good success. 


For Jaundice, Headache, Constipation, Impure 
Blood, Pain in the Shoulders, Tightness of the Chest, 
Dizziness, Sour Eractations of the Stomach, Bad 
taste in Mouth, Bilious attacks, Pala in region ef Kid- 
neys, Internal Fever, Bloated feeling about Stomach, 
Rush of blood to Heal, High Colored Urine, and 
G!oomy Forebodings, take Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant Pur- 
gative Pellets. In explanation of the remedial power 
of these little Pellets over such a variety of diseases, it 
is proper to say that their action upon the animal 
economy is universal, not a gland or tissue escaping 
their sauitive impress. 25 cents a vial, by all first- 
class Druggists. ° 


Don’t neglect Cosiivemess!—The prolific 
source of Headache, Dizziness, Hear:buray Oppres- 
sion of Fvod, Flatulence, Sour Stomach, Bad Taste 
in the Mouth, Sick Headache, Palpitation or Flutter- 
ing of the Stomach, Yellow or Bilious Skin, Pain in 





the Side, Wearineas, Weakness, etc. DR. HARRI- 
SON’S PERISTALTIC LOZENGES cure all these 
symptoms, being both a laxative and tonic combined. 
Agreeable to the palate, operating without paia, they 
quicken the Liver, promote digestion, and are the 
ouly preventive and cure for Piles. Trial box 30 cts, 
Large box 60 cta., mailed free for this last price. 

DR. HARRISON’S ICELAND BALSAM, 
a splendid cure for Coughs, Hoarseness, and all 
Turout and Lung complaints. For sale by B, 5. Har- 
rison & Co., Proprietors, No. 1 Tremont Temple, 
Boston, and by all Druggists, 10—St 
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POETRY. 


For the Woman's Journal 
A SERMON LN A SONG 


BY MI*® CANE“ B. LenUW. 


You think the epr wil er come? 
That w r rules the year, 
That all the singing birds are dumb, 
And all the w 1 is drear 
You think the flowers will not Lioom, 
Nor trees bud forth agaiu 
You caunot ree the far-off Jane, 
The roses born of rain 
You have no faith in summer's glow, 
Lecaure the snow-flekes fall, 
Fergetting that sun follows snow, 
Aud love taker care of all. 
But epring will waken, as before, 
The birds sing as of old; 
The trees will show the green they wore 
Before the winter's cold. 
White flelds will yield a harvest fair, 
Just where the suow is seen; 
And flowers, at last, will bloom where 
The frost so long hus been 
So, through life's seasons you must wa't, 
Nor think the waiting vain; 
Spring grows from winter, soou or late, 
As peace comes out of pain, 
Then, in life's summer, you will see 
That all alike were blest; 
How life's dark days, with frost and snow, 
Have ripened al! the rest. 
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For the Woman's Journal. 
PLANTING THE EVERGREEN. 
P, A. H., for C. 8.4 in Nantucket, Aug. 6, 1°73. 


With friend-hip’s hand aud love's own arm, 
1 plant to-day this tree, 
And ask that its perennial green 
Keep fresh the thought of me. | 
In other days, through other years, 
May it in beauty blend 
The emblem of eternity, 
And of a faithful friend. 
Green may its boughs in future years 
Above its owne! wave, 
Though far from her my home may be, | 
Or far, my quiet grave, 
And ever may its verdant shade 
That sheltering love declare, 
Which faileth not when joys depart, 
Which crowns life's latest year. 
Eternal are the hopes we share, 
Eternal be our love, 
A foretaste of that bliss divine, 
Which we shall know above, 
Then let this tree a token staud 
Of love we pledge to-day, 
And of the promise, each to each, 
Of noble life alway. 
<>ee> —— 


HER EYES. 


BY HELEN HUNT, 





That they are brown, no man will dare to say 
He knows. And yet I think that no man’s look 
Ever those depths of light and shade forsook, 
Until their gentle pain warned him away. 
Of all sweet things | kuow but one which may 
Be likened to her eyvs. 
When, in deep nook 

Of some green field, the water of a brook 
Makes lingering, whirling eddy in its way, 
Round soft drowned leaves; and in a flash of sun 
They turn to gold, until the ripples run, 
Now brown, now yellow, changing as by some 
Swift spell. 

I know not with what body come 
The saints. But this I know, my Paradise 
Will mean the resurrection of her eyes. 

LOSS AND GAIN. 


BY MARY CLEMMER AMES. 


Each year’s a robber, plugking in its passing 
Some priceless treasure we had set apart 
To beautify all life; the soul of pleasure, 
The sacred idol in the secret heart. 
The robbing years! Aye each one leaves us poorer, 
Seizing some love we hold at pricc less cost; 
All life seems empty—void one place forever; 
Mid treasure left, we weep the treasure lost. 
Not wholly lost! I deem some far-off morning, 
Roaming in peace along Heaven's restful sward, 
We'll come all unaware upon our treasures, 
All garnered for us by our loving Lord. 
My frievd I hold immortal in possession ; 
Eternal is the ‘‘mine and thine;:’ away, 
Ransomed from mortal life and death’s oppression, 
We'll find the love we seem to lose to day, 
— Advance. 
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‘ When Tom was very young, finding himeelf | paper changéd bands, and instead of being | are. How you turn against him because he 


in the mud, he determined to stand high and 
dry as soon as an endeavor could put him so 
lie tovk hold of life with his might. ,.Now 
every son of Adam must expect to be turned | 
out of the garden once or twice in his life 

time, The trouble with people is that they | 
expect too much of the world. But the world 
ix just a “‘leetle near,” like Barkis, hard-fisted, 

| in dealing out rewards to beginners. 

Tom's natural bent was towards journal. | 
ism. So he began in the chrysalis stage of | 
carrier, aud wriggied through the intermedi- 

ate stages of printer, reporter, correspondent, | 
hoping in time to sport in the sun of prosper- | 
ity, a full-spread, green-backed editor—who 
| should reach all over the nation and mold 
| the masses, That was Tom's ideal Tom. | 
| And I do say, and shall maintain till my latest 
| breath, it is nobler to point yeur arrow at the 
| sun and miss it, than to spend your life zrow- 
ing vain over your ability to bring down game 
flying on a Jevel with your nose. 

Tom’s peculiar genius was not appreciated 
by the public. He was a progressive, inde- 
pendent fellow, but failed to make himself 
“the style.” He was a faithful reporter, ran 
up and down the whole Babels of stairs, 
played Nero over fires till he could scent 
flames for miles, outrun the coroner to every 
murder, and knew everything before it hap- 
pened. But there were things my spirited 
Tom didnotdo. He never borrowed Jenkin’s 
quill and went to Mrs. Grundy’s ball with Web- 
ster’s Unabridged under his arm to squeeze 
dry of adjectives on the dry goods there 
whirled before him. He never whispered to 
the public how lovely the refined and elegant 
Mrs. A looked in sand-papered flounces ; 
how Miss Florence M—— on this occasion 
found something to wear in the shape ofa 
transcendent robe de soie, finished by an elab- 
orate dress-coat with tails en train, and the 
stately Misses B disported themselves in 
superb and overpowering point lace shawls. 

But he was father to many of those start- 
ling paragraphs, now so common to the re- 
porter that they cease to shock you. Instead 

of telling you that Patrick Murphy fell off the 
train and was killed, he would dash you up a 
spicy item about Mr. Murphy’s diving from 
the top of the car after his hat when running 
at thirty miles an hour, and his son finally 
wearing that hat at the funeral next day. 

Unfortunately, just as Tom was coming out 
a nervous correspondent, he fell inlove. Now 
generally speaking, it is good to fall in love. 
The best mental exercise you are capable of 
isJoving. Itisn’t “the saddest of all the sad 
things of life,’”’ as Mr. Millard sings. Nor life, 
nor death, nor principalities, nor powers, can 
separate our souls from the crowns which 
rest on them when we learn this self-renunci- 
ation. You had better even love a human 
grindstoue, and have it wear you to intense 
keenness and sensibility, than tumble about 
rusty and blunt all your days. But no two 
people look at a thing in the same light. My 
ardent, impassioned Tom expected as large a 
return from his investment in matrimony as 
he did from his investment in business. He 
hadn’t learned large charity for his kind. He 
was young. And truly few have learned it 
when they are old. 

He tore his hair and neglected his work till 
the angel was in his arms. Then, aftera brief 
revel, he stared to discover that dngels take a 
deal of pluming, are capricious in their de- 
sires, and fret to fly higher than a single poor 
newspaper man's quill will carry them. If 
Tom had married his grandmother, or the 
strong-minded woman of the present day, 
with her straight skirts and umbrella, or if he 








| had met the queen of women, that joyous, 


true, passionate, strong, mobile creature, who 
takes hold of the world and blesses her whole 
passage through it, how different might Tom’s 
record have been! But he married Ada. 
Ada had bright hair, and it shone like the sun 


| —above frequent storms. She was small, but 


her wants were large. She wasn’t an intel- 
lectual woman; no blue was Ada, but she 


LIGHT. 
5 are - | elle Tom blue. You want your wife to 
sedinidiede © pages adapt herself to your needs—to be your child, 
The night has a thousand eyes, | friend, sister and mother. What would you 


And the day but one, 

Yet the light of the bright world dies 
With the dying sun. 

The mind has a thousand eyes 

. And the heart but one, 

Yet the light of a whole life dies 

When love is done. 
— London Spectator. 





THE MAN Wild DIDN’*, 
Itseems hard that a man’s mother, by the 
confirmation she gives his head, developing 


do with a woman forever pulling back your 


leading band with about as much insight of 


you and your love as a lap-dog in ribbons? 
Why the manufacture of women without 
souls goes on, I know not, unless it is because 
there is a demand for them among the un- 
supplied. 

Ada’s spirit lay bleedingever. Because her 
dress wasn’t flounced like Mrs. Smith’s, or 
was flounced like Mrs. Brown’s; because 
Tom's paper sent him North, when he could 
| See, if he were not utterly selfish, that she 








beckoned higher, he was put in a more subor- 
dinate place. “Jove!” muttered Tom. “This 
w the end of the chapter?” 

“You don’t seem to care what becomes of 
your wife!” whispered Ada. 

Then he fell sick, and some clever fellow 
stepped into even this lower place. Tom was 
put to one make-shift and another. Hada 
good berth half-promised to him here, and 
brilliant prospects opened to him there, but 
when he put out his hand they wern’t there. 
“Just my luck!’ he fell into the habit of say- 
ing. He did the meanest literary work, ex- 
cept toadying. This he never was driven to 
even by Ada’s vixenish fits. And they drag- 
gled from one cheap boardivg-place to an- 
other. 

Tom walked the streets toward eunset, gaunt 
and weak, yet watching to “meet some thing.” 
Tom was imaginative; had often enjoyed oth- 
er people’s blessings by his very sympathy 
with them. But sickness and Ada’s long at- 
trition had blunted this beautiful faculty, So 
he didn’t sieal much happiness, as he went 
past, out of rich men’s houses, In facthe saw 
fine faces which hurt him. “I wonder,’ 
thought Tom, “if some woman couldn’t have 
endured what she has with me, without mak- 
ing such a row about it?” 

He paused on a bridge. The draw was 
open. While waiting for it to be closed, he 
watched the slow, fascinating current under 
him. He began recalling all the suicides he 
had reported, and decided that of all the inde- 
pendent reutes to the next world, passage by 
water was the best. “Friends haven’t the 
trouble of a funeral. If you are fished out, 
they can’t recognize you.” 

The draw was closed. People passed over, 
but Tom lingered, watching the evening star 
skate across the water. ; 

“I suppose, if I scramble hard, I can get 
through life in a make-shift fashion; but 
what's the use of making the effort? It might 
as well end now as ten or twenty years hence. 
I’m a failure and a foul. No use being senti- 
mental and saying I’ve had drawbacks. Most 
men have, but they come out, while I go 
under. Couldn’t have been put up right in 
the first place. Here’s your choice; a swing 
through the air, a natural gasp or two, then 
may be a better chance at your next begin- 
ning, if the Lord’s fair; or a long crawl ahead, 
broken-backed snake fashion, and likely as 
not missing Heaven at last. Ada'il be com- 
forted. She’ll go home to her father’s and 
carry black-bordered handkerchiefs for a year, 
and then she’ll do the charmiug widow to 
some fellow, as she did the charming girl to 
me, and he’ll begin to pay her bills and get 
ready for eternity.” 

Here dashed suddenly through his memory 
a sarcastic paragraph he had once written 
concerning a young man bent on self-destruc- 
tion, who rushed to the brink of a bluff, cast 
one long, last luok below, and then—returned 
home. ; 

“Jove!” muttered Tom, “before I’d make 
up my mind and go back on my word, I’d 
jump out of self-respect. Better not be much 
longer thinking about it, either.” 

He was seated on the edge of the bridge. 
He braced his hands firmly on each side of 
him and looked up at the fair twilight sky, 
at the city beginning to twinkle with lights, 
the smoke belching from tall chimneys, peo- 
ple running like ants in the distance— 

“Must Jesus bear the cross alone, 
And all the world go free? 

No; there’s a cross for every one, 
And there’s a cross for me!” 

Now there happened a diversion which 
proves the ruling passion strong in death. 
Tom, quick with reporter’s instinct, as in his 
palmiest days, turned his head and saw a 
street-preacher standing on a cask not’ many 
rods away, trying to gather sailors and wharf- 
men by his voice. It was a thrilling voice. 
There was a ring of joy and power init. As 
a general thing, Tom had never taken stock 
in street preachers. He had heard them rant 
too often in the crazy reform style. But this 
man drew his eyes and ears, while the river 
still held his thoughts and intentions. He 
sea-sawed ; that voice sang on triumphantly, 

“That consecrated cross I’ll bear, 
Till death shall set me free; 


And then go home, my crown to wear— 
For there’s a crown for me!”’ 








Now a squad collected. Tom saw he must 
| draw attention and thwart his own designs 
| by taking a plunge just then, so he postponed 
| it, edged nearer the preacher, and instinctive- 
ly feit for his note-book. 

This preacher had a bright, falcon-like face. 
If you ever see him you will love him, for he 
is rushing about the world this moment,, 


| 
| 
| 


this bump, suppressing that, may shape his | needed a trip South; because he scribbled spreading his arms to all mankind .and telling 


course to happiness or misery before he has a | 


voice in the matter. Yet ever do great efforts 
hang on little hooks of causes. Mr. Spurz- 
helm tells us if that litule bony place is flat- 
tened whereunto Hope is supposed to taber- 
nacle, the man is predisposed to melancholy, 
to the black blues, to se!f-destruction, in fact. 

My Tom had.a brave, olive face, but his 
fleece must have grown over the bump de- 
pressed, as grass grows over asunken grave. 
You see I want to handle Tom’s case impar- 
tially; to find excuses for him ifIcan. You 
have no right to judge a man before looking 
at all the motives under which he moved. 





until late at night, and because he didn’t | 
scribble enough; because he didn’t make a 

fortune, and because-he didn’t lavish more on | 
| her; because she couldn’t go to Washington, | 
| and because she did go to Washington, but 
| couldn’t keep up with the Cabinet ladies. | 
| But in all her wailing, it never occurred to | 
| her to wail that she was no fitting wife for | 





could give her. Neither did she lift up her 


veloped his bile and made him desperate. 
Misfortunes gloomed around Tom. His 





eae ! 
the proud and sensitive young man, who had | in the fur cap, the one in the gray blouse, and 


made such a good fight for the position he | every fellow of you. He so loved you that he 


them things which sound like joy instead of 
musty doctrine. He will make you cry with 


| enthusiasm over being born. 


“Now, men,” he said, reaching his arms 


: over them, “I want to give you the word Je- 
' sus Christ left for you. He says ‘Every one 


of you come tome. I made you, and you are 
of great account tome.’ That man over there 


, died to give you achance at your best. Why, 


voice aud weep because her disposition de- | he loves you more than wives, children or 


| mothers do, though he sees right through 
| you; sees how cowardly and ungenerous you 


calls you out of a mixed world, instead of tak- 

ing you up bodily and setting you in heaven. 
| Though he sees how some of you shunt off 
| and think of cutting your throats, of jumping 
overboard, or in some way of slipping service. 
| How every one of you think more of coining 
money and success of this lifethan of getting 
| Joy fully ready for the life just over there; one 
| moment of which is more of life than all the 


nights and mornings of this. Yet you think, | 


| sometimes, that you are just made to dig and 

| sweat and suffer and die. It isn’t so. You | 
were born to grow into a perfect manhood 
which will overcome. ‘Blessed is he which 
overcometh!’ 

“So this is the word Jesus Christ left you: | 
‘Come to me, a friend who is of flesh, and | 
knows it all; let us bear the heavy loads of | 
this world together, and let us overcome.’ 

“You see the Lord of Glory, who went | 
through the world by the hard way, knows it’s 
the best way for you, after all, and makes you | 
his comrades!” 

These words were not much, but through 
them the preacher's martial soul touched the 
men.’ He lifted them on the keen, magnetic 
points of his eyes. When he burst out again 
with his song about bearing the cross, their 
voices joined with mighty bass. 

He spread his hands over them with a short, 
loving benediction, and leaped down from the 
cask to shake hands all through the congrega- 
tion, and ask special questions. 

It was dusk. Tom could scarcely discern 
the young apostle’s face; yet when that ar- 
dent hand pressed his, he felt he had found a 
friend in thedark; he wrung it; wrung its fire 
and joy into his own arm; lifted bis forehead 
and squared his shoulders; turned his back on 
the river, went back to—Ada and failure. 
“Whether hope and happiness are for me or 
not,” said Tom, “I'll get some good out of life 
for somebody.’’ 

He stepped up the boarding-house stairs 
with a martial step. Hollow-eyed, his hair 
damp with fog, you might have taken him for 
a warrior’s ghost. 

He opened his chamber door and stepped 
just inside, seeing Ada bundled down by the 
window. Wished with a longing, strong as 
his manhood, that he could make a wife of 
her. Then reproached himself that he expect- 
ed so much of a kitten. Resolved that he 
would make the best and most of it, and not 
let her fret him any. more. 

But the face which Ada turned to him was 
not like any other face she had ever shown 
him. Now; whether God did visit that wo- 
man and breathe into her a living soul, [know 
not. People have strange mental changes. 
Her’s might have been growing for years, like 
the century plant, but it suddenly burst into 
flower. 

She got up and came to meet her husband. 
As a general thing, Ada was not demonstra- | 
tive, though she expected a certain amount of 
petting. She put her hands on Tom’s elbows, 
—she was too little to reach his shoulders,— 
and looked into his eyes with a long, steady, 
tender lookywhich made the tears swell out to 
his lashes, man though he was. 

“Ob, my darling !’’ breathed Ada, “I haven’t 
ever been a real wife to you.” 

Notanother word. And without clamor and 
effusion. Was it Ada,or an angel in her 
body? 

Tom sat down and drew Her on his shoul- 
der. He heard her breathing close to his ear 
in the dark; long-drawn breaths; gurgling, 
sobbing breaths. And clasped her to him; 
pressed ber almost into his heart; his wife, 
who at last knew the self-renunciation of love. 

Did she hold her husband’s hands up after- 
wards? Did she divert him when he failed, 
sparkle proudly into his eyes when he suc- 
ceeded ? renounce new dresses with continual 
Lenten humiliation? care little where they 
tented for the time, if Tom was not hampered 
formoney? Did she take hold loyally with 
him, and give her king the glory when victory 
was won? 

She did. She actually did. If you were to 
see that dear, stylish, charming little Mrs. Tom 
to-day, bewitching every man who approaches 
her, with the honest charm of an admirable 
womanhood, you would believe itof her. For 
women can change themselves, though in nine 
cases out of ten they will not. Therefore the 
safest investment is in the woman who doesn’t 
need changing. 

As for my Tom, when he is on a wavetop, 
he’s waving his hat to cheer those who aren’t; 
and when he is down in the trouth of the sea, 
he shuts his mouth tight and does his best. 

“Life isn’t rest,” says Tom, shaking sour- 
looking crabs by the hand, “but with all its 
knocks, there’s something royal in holding 
out courageously till the last, instead of stif- 
fening and going down. Glad I didn’t.”— 

Wood’s Household Magazine. 











FARMERS’ WIVES. 


THE PATHOS THAT 18 SEEN IN COUNTRY 
STORES. 


The following contribution is from an Iowa 
paper: 

“I guess merchants who catch the country 
trade find it a familiar scene enough—the far- 
mer’s wife hesitating and hoping and fearing | 
over her poor little purchases of sugar and , 











calico—ten to one the calico is for the baby— 
while the farmer stands by, grumbling at her 
“wants,” and doling out the money as if he 
were giving it to some slouchy, troublesome 
beggar, who hadn't any claim upon him. 

Not being a country merchant I can’t get 
used to the painfulness of such a scene. It 
makes me.not only melancholy but mad, 
madder still when I observe how meekly the 
wife accepts the reluctant pittance, and how un- 
questionably she seems to believe that the fam- 
ily groceries and provisions are for her own pri- 
vate consumption. I presume very many of 
these farmers’ wives must return from such 
shopping experience, feeling decidedly like so 


| many thieves and assassins for having wasted 


their husbands’ substance in riotous parcels 
of brown sugar and unbleached sheeting. 

I’ve no doubt they do penance for it by 
working still harder through harvest, and go- 
ing without some extravagance they have set 
their hearts on—a pair of shoes, perhaps, or a 
swell dress for the baby. The little woman 
I saw to-day looked as if she had spent the gold- 
en autumn alternately in the harvest field 
and kitchen. A kind, sensible face, serious 
with maternal care, and browned by*sun and 
wind, with a pair of deep blue eyes that a few 
years ago must have been sparkling with the 
hopes of happy girlhood —that looked as if they 
might sparkle stillif given half a chance. 

In fact, they did light up a good deal as she 
looked in her husband’s face to see how he ad- 
mired baby in his new cap. They darkened 
pitifully enough when he savagely called it a 
humbug, and glared at both wife and baby as 
if they were a couple of brutes whom he 
ought to kill, af 

“You've spent a pretty pile of money, you 
have!’ he added with an audible growl. 

“Why, how much?” in an alarmed whisper. 

“Four dollars and a half!—and yet youain’t 
safisfied!” If a man’s tongue had been a ra- 
zor it couldn’t have spoken more cuttingly. 
It cut the little woman. Her cheeks reddened 
under their brown, and I felt rather than saw 
that tears had started to her eyes, and were 
trembling on her crispy, curling lashes in spite 
of her brave effort to keep them back. 

“T didn’t think it was so much!” she falter- 
ed. 

“Of course not! Your arithmetic is about 
like the old woman’s dictionary. You'd bet- 
ter tackle the multiplication table when you 
get home! 

And here, having raised his voice for the 
benefit of the people standing near, he looked 
around for applauding smiles. The wife laugh- 
ed a little, as if to assure us that this was noth- 
ing but the tenderest bit of pleasantry in the 
world, but I knew the glory of the new cap 
had departed, and that all ofthe purchases cov- 
ered by that mighty four dollars and a half 
would smack of the gall of bitterness. 

I took a look at this noblest work of God. 
He was quite in keeping with his conduct—a 
small, thin, wiry, smoke-dried specimen of hu- 
manity, with an aggressive beak of a nose, 
and narrow shoulders, as if from creeping 
through small places. The sort of aman who 
wouldn’t be seen knocking his wife down and 
dancing a Highland fiing on her stomach; 
but that almost worse man, I was about tosay, 
who day after day embitters and makes life 
hateful to her with just such small, unceasing, 
legal meannesses as this which he exhibited to- 
day. A man careful to his horses—because a 
new horse costs money; and careful how he 
cheats his fellowmen—for fear of being found 
out; and not at all careful of being a mean 
wretch in every other relation of life. 

And yet so self satisfied, so unconscious of 
being anything but the must upright and king- 
ly sort of creature—‘“‘lord of the soil,” and all 
that.” 


MALVINA SCHNORR CAROLSFELD. 


This lady is one ot the most gifted dramatic 
singers of this century, but comparatively little 
known abroad on account of her aversion to 
seeing her name mentioned in the papers. 
This singularity has impeded considerably her 
reaching that fame which her talent justly 
demanded. 

Born in Copenhagen,she descended in straight 
line from the family of Garrick the great English 
dramatist, who, together with her great grand- 
father left France at the time, when the Hugue- 
nots sought refuge on foreign soil. Her father 
loved music and art. He was a wealthy man, 
and in his capacity of Consul General for the 
Crown of Portugal he had to keep open homse 
and see many strangers of talent. His little 
daughter early evinced a taste for music and 
he did his best to cultivate it, When later she 
evinced a taste for the stage, he objected at 
first to let her take a step that would estrange 
her from her family and expose her to many 
things, from which he wished her guarded. 
However her ardent desire conquered at last 
his vbjections, and he sent her to Dresden to 
study music with Matushka Shubers, aa emi- 


| nent teacher of that time. Two years were 


sufficient to give her that finish, which enabled 
her to make her debut at Breslau, where she 
was engaged at once for first parts. 

Here she remained two years to get that 
routine of the stage necessary to first rate art. 
Then she went to Emanuel Garcia to study 
with him for some time at Paris. He ws 
proud of such a pupil and argued her great suc 
cess;, but at the same time he gave ber 
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warning that blighted her brilliant hopes, for | deciding how such crimes shall be punished? | 
he told her that her voice would not stand the | A woman should not be allowed to testify asa 


effort of singing in large opera hduses, that she 
had to beware of London, Paris, Vienna,and Ber- 
lin and must follow up her career in the small 
residences of Germany. 


| 
She was twenty years | 


witness, who has not intellect and honesty 
enough to serve on a jury. 

Women are not subject to too much compas- 
sion. Women on the stand as witnesses have 


of age, beautiful, gifted, full of the ardent de- | proved themselves as generally truthful as 


sire to make her great talents available and 
now had but a limited sphere for it. 


men, For the life of me, I cannot see why 


Only | men should make laws to govern women, any 


after some time she recovered from the shock | more than women should make laws to gov- 


and then resolutely set out for Germany, to | 


make Carlsruhe her home. 
this little residence to many others on account 
of the gified director of the theater, Mr. Ed- 
uard Deoriens, a man of great merit and with 
high-flown ideas about the aim of dramatiecal 
art. With him she agreed in her views in that 
‘line, and both together worked up this stage 
to that eminence, which made it the pride of 
Germany. Accident let her fallin here with 
a young enthusiast, son of the eminent painter, 
Schnorr Von Carolsfeld, who was going to 
follow the dramatic career, led to it by the 
most exquisite tenor voice. Miss Garrique be- 
came his wife and went with him to Dresden, 
where he was engaged at the opera. When 
autumn came they took a trip to the Rhine 
and met Richard Wagner, in search after sing- 
ersfor his opera, “Tristan and Tsalde,” which 
bore the reputation of being unattractive, a 
judgment that brought despair on the author. 
Schnorr and his wife knew the music and 
treated his ear with some parts of it, that made 
him rave withdelight. He entreated them to 
assist him in the performance and they con- 
sented to do so if leave of absence could be 
obtained. The young King of Bavaria was 
greatly interested in the work and lent his aid 
to remove all difficulties. Thus, to the aston- 
ishment of Germany, “Tristan and Tsalde” was 
given in Munich four times before an astound- 
ed audience, and the musical world declared 
that the performance of both Mr. and Mrs. 
Schnorr surpassed all they had conceived of 
dramatic art. Butalas! The effort had been 
too great; Mr. Schnorr died in consequence 
of it. The gifted lady, his wife, felt his loss 
so deeply, that she retired from the world for 
some years, and only of late we hear that she 
has left her seclusion for Carlsruhe, where 
she will establish a school for dramatic singers, 
at the request of the Grand Duchess, the daugh- 
ter of Emperor Wilhelm a very amiable lady, 
and most desirous to raise the standard of art 
in her dominion. Mrs. Schnorr Von Carols- 
eld is still a beautiful woman, in the prime of 
life, and capable of doing much good in the 
line she has in view, and for which her whole 
life has been cut out. It is quite singular that 
a descendant of Garrick should have inherited 
the talent of her great ancestor, combined 


with the art ofsinging. 
Ame Ly Botte. 


A HOUSE OF SHELTER. 





The Detroit Post contains a notice of the 
report of Miss Emma A. Hall, matron of the 
House of Shelter connected with the House of 
Correction. 

This is an institution of great interest. The 
house was built from the earnings of the 
prisoners, to receive girls just leaving the pris- 
on, or even while still under sentence there, 
and to fit them by instruction and ‘actual work 
to return to society and sustain themselves. 

The school here organized has led to a simi- 
lar establishment in the male department, and 
the result upon the character and habits of the 
prisoners has been very satisfactory. Out of 
eighty-two members received into the home, 
the matron knows of forty-eight who are doing 
right since leaving, and thinks eighteen migh 
safely be added to the number. ‘ , 

This institution is, we trust, only in its in- 
fancy and we tlrink it an example of the work 
which must supplement our prison discipline 
before it can become really reformatory. To 
learn how to work is an absolutely essential 
condition to self support and self respect ; and 
this oversight and care between the prison and 
the world is needed to prevent the immediate 
return to old haunts and vicious companions. 

Miss Hall is an enthusaist in her work, and 
served for some time as assistant matron in 
the prison itself that she might the better un- 
derstand the wants of those whom she sought 
to help. E. D.C, 


WOMEN ON JURIES. 


Epiror’s Journat —I would like to have 
women sit on juries, which decide the casea of 
thousands of women and girls every year. If 
I understand what “peer” means, women are 
not tried by their peers. The jury is entirely 
made up of men twenty-one years of age and 
upwards, while the judge is a man of legal age, 
with a pair of smart men as attorneys. These 
compose a Court, which often try a girl of 
seventeen summers, or less, for neglecting, and 
perhaps for destroying her illegitimate child. 

This looks badly to me; especially when the 
jury fail to agree, and go out to smoke, eat, 
drink and deliberate, while the wretched girl 
is left in the care of a rough, masculine court 
officer. On such occasions (I have witnessed 
many) it always appears as though women 
might legally, rightfully, justfully and proper- 
ly take part. 

If women are sometimes bad enough to com- 
mit heinous crimes, why not let other women 
try such cases with men, and have a part in 


| 





ern men. If women were allowed to make 


She preferred | laws to govern men, and we were tried by a 


jury of women, it might be hard on us. A 
night-walking man would stand a very poor 
chance before a jury of women, with an eldet- 
ly matron for judge, and an old maid for pros- 
ecuting attorney. : 

Minute details are very often given better 
by women than by men. Many wives would 


make better overseers of the poor than their | 


husbands. Woman and man are united in the 
creation of society ; why, then, separate them 


in its government ? 
Bursuam WARDWELL. 


Bostou, March, 11, 1874. 


WOMAN'S WAR WITH WHISKEY. 


Mrs. Exizanetu Capy Stanton delivered 
the following vigorous address, last week, be- 
fore the Radical Club of Philadelphia. Its 
characteristic breadth of thought and force of 
statement entitle it tothe general attention of 
women. This movement is now rousing much 
thought among the people, finding large space 
in our daily journals. 


The friends of temperance receive the news 
with gladnesa; whiskey dealers with fear and 
trembling, and philosophers hesitate to express 
an opinion and respond to all inquiries “Let us 
wait and watch.” 

Radical clubs, I suppose, are organized to 
send forth a certain sound on all movements 
and questions that from time to time force 
themselves on public consideration. Hence it 
is proper to express qn opinion here of the 
wisdom of the present attack on King Alcohol. 
I notice it is called in all our journals “the 
Woman’s war.” This settles one question, 
that women will fight, choosing their own 
weapons and mode of warfare. After black 
men fought in the late rebellion the nation 
gave them freedom and the ballot, because it 
was said they had earned it. If this severe 
contest with rumsellers, by night and day, in 
rain and sleet and snow, earns the ballot for 
women, so far so good. _I notice the clergy of 
all orthodox denominations sustain the move- 
ment actually countenance women in preaching 
praying and singing to promiscuous assem- 
blies in the public streets, “instead of asking 
questions of their husbands and influencing 
them at home,” thus obeying the injunctions 
of Paul. 

Ifthis demonstration, carried on by leading 
women in the several churches, forever settles 
the question of Woman’s right to speak and 
act for the public good, and compels Brook- 
lyn Presbyteries,School Boards and that ilk to 
reverse their decisions, there is another point 
gained. 

I suppose those ofus here assembled are all 
agreed on the general question of intemper- 
ance,that it is a social,moral,political calamity, 
sapping the very foundations of national vir- 
tue, strength and prosperity. Statistics show 
that most of the crime and pauperism in the 
country can be traced directly to the dram 
shops—for drunkenness is to-day our great 
national vice. Its victims fill our poor-houses, 
jails, prisons, asylums and hospitalz. The 
deaf, the dumb, the blind, the insune paupers 
and orphans are all the legitimate children of 
alcohol in some form. Many of the terrible 
accidents by land and sea can be traced to the 
same cause. Its victims cower at every hearth- 
stone—in our pulpits, editorial chairs and 
legislative assemblies, shadowing all our lives. 

The taxes on whiskey, its sale and license, 
occupy a large space annually in our statutes. 
But nothing effective has yet been accom. 
plished for the repression of intemperance. 

If, then, women, with exhortations, psalms, 
prayers, faith and enthusiasm, can end all this 
in a grand pentecostal outpouring of The spirit 
of God, as well as whiskey barrels and demi- 
johns, why should there not be a grand 
national rejoicing from Maine to Texas. 
This might be the best way yet suggested of 
celebrating the Centennial, a national holiday 
which the people of your State seem just now 
in danger of bearing, its responsibilities and 
glories, quite alone. 

Instead of taxing the nation $20,000,000 for 
a demonstration in Philadelpha, would it not 
be better to save $100,000,000 by a universal 
crusade on dram shops, wine cellars and dis- 
tilleries ? 

This is one view of the case, but there is 
another, and quite as important, in summing 
up the principles of just government. 

So long as the nation legalizes the manufac- 
ture, importation, and sale of whiskey, and 
licenses its agents all over the land to deal it 
out to the people, by what right is the war car- 
ried on and the traffic made disreputable? It 
is not wise to play fast and loose in this way 
with principles of equity, and confuse unthink- 
ing minds as to the province of law. 

If dram selling and distilling are crimes 
against the higher law, let us say so in our 
statute books, and act accordingly. If the 
traffic promotes the best interests of the nation, 
and is so respectable a branch of business that 
whiskey dealers may be deacons and elders 
in churches, Congressmen, State legislators, 
leaders of ton, why disturb the dramshop keep- 
ers? They but carry out the policy of Deacon 
Jones and the Hon. John Doe. 

This “whiskey war,” as now waged, is mob 
law, nothing more or less, and neither church 
influence, psalms nor prayers can sanctify it. 
Though we may wink at mob law in a good 
cause, we are educating the people to use it in 
a b one. 

ere, where we have no popes or kings, no 
royal family or apostolic Geedension, eothing 
in our human relations to call out reverence 
and awey law to our people should be a holy 
thing, and the ballot-box the holy of holies. 

As every man and woman in this republic 
are sovereigns in their own right, responsible 
for the laws and constitutions, we should see 
that they keep ry with the public sentiment 
ofthe people. Itis the right and duty of every 








woman to use her moral power in every way | 


for the satety of her country and the preserva- 
tion of repubiican institutions, and at every 
election, municipal and national, seal her 
power and make it effective by casting her 
vote into the ballot-box. 

It is fatal ina republic to educate the people 
into a contempt for constitutions and laws, 
especialiy as they themselves constitute the 
government and hold the power to amend con- 
stitutions and repeai laws. 

The trouble is, American citizens do not yet 
appreciate the dignity of their position nor the 


| responsibility that self-government involves. 


What should we say of an individual who 
! 


made a set of rules to regulate his every-day | 


life, and then trampled them all under foot ? 


We should say that he was incapable of self- | 
What shall wesay ofa people | 


government. 
who have legislated nearly acentury on alco- 
hol as a factor in their — religious, com- 
mercial and social relations, who, instead of 
revising their statutes and vigorously enforcing 
their laws, ignore the personal and property 
rights of one class of their citizens, and send 
their women into the byways and sinks of 


iniquity and vice in towns avd cities to pray | 


down the evils and crimes they vote up? 

We should say such people are incapable of 
self-government. 

If the hour has come when men see that the 
“moral necessity” of the nation demands Wo- 
man’s help, let it be asked and given in line 
withlaw. Let her be recognized as a compo- 
nent part of the legislative, judicial and execu- 
tive branches of the government. 

I would rather, by my vote and voice in the 
laws regulate the whiskey traffic and uniformly 
protect the people against the rapacity of liquor 
dealers, than by an occasional spirit of enthusi- 
asm make the obscure dram-seller odious and 
set one drunkard on his feet again. I consider 
it a cruel waste of Woman’s strength, influence 
and enthusiasm to be forever ‘patching the 
rents man so recklessly makes in the world of 
morals 

I would rather, with the purse in my own 
hand, buy a good substantial suit of clothes for 
my boy, put his feet in the best English stock- 
ings, double heels and toes, and with the bal- 
lot in my own hand secure free-trade, good 
cloth and stockings at low prices, then to 
spend my days patching the cheap things that 
paterfamilia’s might purchase under his system 
of protection. 

tt is a degradation of the religious element 
in Woman to use it exclusively,as men do now, 
to mitigate by indirect influence the crimes of 
their making, instead of, by direct power, pre- 
venting them. 

Instead of teaching a higher moral code in 
our pulpits, and sealing it at the ballot-box, as 
the matrons of this Republic have a right to 
do, shall Woman, insulted by a Brooklyn Pres- 
bytery and Boston School Board, be granted 
no higher mission for good than as humble 
petitioners at the feet of drunkards and rum- 
sellers in a dram a q 

Shall Woman’s political sagacity as to war, 
finance, and social life always manifest itself in 
scraping lint, saving pennies and fishing for 
drunkards in the muddy parts of our cities ? 

Woman’s sympathy in great national calam- 
ities needs some other expression than 
prayers and tears. 

We have had sympathy enough poured 
ont from heartbroken mothers, wives and 
daughters, to sober every drunkard in the uni- 
verse, but sympathy asa civil agent, is vague 
and powerless until caught and chained in logi- 
cal, irrefragible propositions, and coined inte 
State law. The dignified way for women to 
express their opinions on all questions of na- 
tional policy is in convention, in the halls of 
legislation, in the pulpit, in the press, and at 
the fireside, and vote them at the ballot-box 
conscientiously and religiously as the most 
sacred duty the American citizen can execute. 

Mobs in the streets, on the sidewalks, or 
crowding into halls and neighbor’s houses, are 
all alike to be deplored. The den of the rum- 
seller, in a by lane, with law and the Constitu- 
tion on his side, and the American flag over 
his head, is, in one sense, as sacredly in- 
trenched as the wine-bibbing nabob in his 
palace in Fifth Avenue, who treats our sons 
and daughters tochampagne and sherry. We 
must take from both the protection of the flay, 
the law and public sentiment, and when every 

salm and prayer is backed by a vote the devil 

himself will begin to tremble. But he will 
laugh in his sleeve at Woman's’ influence so 
long as by law, gospel and public sentiment, 
she is aslave in the State, the church and the 
home. 

There is a body of women in this country 
who believe that they have the right of suffrage 
and that the best interests of the nation de- 
mand the recognition of their rights. 

Iluw would it be for them to commence a 
campaign of singing and prayer in all the 
State Legislatures and at the National Capitol, 
interrupting the regular business, until their 
wrongs were redressed. . 

Much of the business done under these domes 
is as depleting to the national treasure as the 
whiskey traffic,and it might be as beneficial to 
public morals to bring our representatives, as 
dram sellers, to repentance. 

But without some form of government we 
should have anarchy. Hence, we patiently 
submit to unjust laws, until, by educating pub- 
lic sentiment, we can repeal them. 

When laws and customs are so oppressive as 
to be nolonger endured; when resistance is so 
general as to carry everything before it, then 
a movement rises to the dignity of a revolution; 
anything short of this is mob law, and, in the 
end, does more harm than good. zy 

The lesson these women in Ohio are learning 
to-day they will teach their sons at their hearth- 
stones. They practically say to them now, 
votes, laws, constitutions are nothing, when 
you see evils and crimes go forth with songs 
and prayers and a “thus saith the Lord” in 
your mouth, and turn and overturn at your 
good pleasure. Shall labor thus settle its 
wrongs with capital in our mines, manufac- 
tories and metropolis? Shall those interested 
in sailors’ rights besiege every tyrannical cap- 
tain and keep him in harbor until his heart 
is softened? Shall prison reformers pitch their 
tents within those gloomy walls until they 
melt the strong keepers and iron doors and set 
the victims free ? Lie: 

There is a better way to a higher civiliza- 
tion then this, and that is to organize the faith, 
enthusiasn, spirituality, moral power of Wo- 
man, and, in combination with the best quali 
ties of manhood, incorporate it with the laws 
and constitutions of the Republic. Weneed 
this united thought to-day in government. “A 
military necessity” eight years ago demanded 


“moral necessity’ now demands the enfran 
chisement of Woman. There is a poetic justice 
in the nation’s slaves thus being at last its sav- 
iors. 


COURT BEAUTIES OF THE LAST CENTURY. 


As the re-issued portraits of the three beau 
tiful Miss Gunnings, seen amidst the gay 
throng in the gallery of the Irish House of 
Parliament as it appeared in 1790, are attrect- 
ing so much notice in Liverpool, it may inter- 
est many to know somewhat about those cele 
| brated Irish beauties. They were born in 
| Roscommon County, Ireland, and were the 
daughters of a General Gunning. Their par 
| ents were respectable, but by no means rich 
| Thomas Sheridan, at the time lessee of one of 
| the principal theaters in Dublin, was accus 
tomed to let them have access to the theatri- 
cal wardrobe to dress themselves when they 


| went to the castle or any of the balls in the | 


then gaycity of Dublin. They resolved to go 


eldest did appear for two nights on the boards 


| of Mr. Sheridan. However, he prevailed upon | 


| upon the stage; indeed, it is said that the | 
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them, before they finally committed them- | 


selves, to take their pretty faces to London 
for one season. The fascinating beauties soon 
threw London into an amazing excitement. 
On their appearing in Rotten Rowand Vaux- 
hall they were mobbed, the crowd forming an 
avenue through which they had to walk. It 
may be remarked that, though poor, they de- 
termined to have “lords” for their husbands ; 
and they were not long in securing them,*to 
the rage of all the fine ladies in London. The 
eldest one met the Duke of Hamilton at an 
evening party, and his grace fell so desper- 
ately in love with the Irish beauty, that he de- 
termined to be married there and then, mid- 
night though it was! A married lady was 
not present, and only a sort of “couple beg 
gar” clergyman ; however, a bed-curtain ring 
was got, and the happy pair there and then 
united. Walpole of Strawberry hill notoriety 
tells amusing stories of the high state kept up 
by the duke and his beautiful bride: at all 
times preceding their company from the draw- 
ing-room to the dining-room, seating them- 
selves together at the head of their table, eat- 
ing off the same plate, drinking out of the 
same glass, and studiously making a point of 
never drinking wine with any of their guests 
whose rank was below that of an earl! The 
Duke of Hamilton died ; she then was married 
to the Duke of Argyll, and from her descends 
the Marquis of Lorne, the husband of Prin- 
cess Louise. The second sister became Lady 
Coventry, and itis said, truthfully or not, that 
she killed herself by the excessive use of white 
paint. The third sister, more in the back- 
ground of the group, was married to the Hon. 
Mr. Blakeney.—Ex. 
HUMOROUS. 

What fruit is the most visionary ? The apple 
of the eye. 

When is a ship like a railroad track ? 
the cargo’s on it. 

What throat is the best for a singer to reach 
high notes with ?—A soar throat. 

A man advertised in a New York paper for 
a bar-keeper “who must be recommended by 
his pastor.” 

A lady asked a veteran which rifle carried 


the maximum distance. The old chap an- 
swered, “Tie Minnie, mum.” 


Ata recent dinner of shoemakers the follow- 
ing toast was given: “May we have all the 
we men in the country to shoe, and all the men 
to bout.” 

Cowper's celebrated line, ‘England, with 
all thy taults, I love thee still,” was thus paro- 
died by a whisky-loving Irishman: “Ireland, 
with all thy faults, I love thy still.” 

“John,” said a clergyman to his man, “you 
should become a teetotaler; you have been 
drinking again to-day.” “Do you ever take a 
drop yoursel’, meenister?”’ ‘Yes, John; but 
you must look at your circumstances and 
mine.” “Verra true, Sir,’”’ says John; “but 
can you tell me how the streets of Jerusalem 
were kept soclean?” “No, John, [ cannot tell 
you that.” “Weel, Sir, it was just because 
every one kept his ain dvor clean.” 

Farmer Downs was out in his orchard the 
other day, and was taken all aback by seeing 
his bull rushing down upon him full tilt. The 
farmer took to his heels, fur there was no time 
to pause and reason the matter with the beast, 
who had never made such an onset on any 
body before. On the good man ran, or flew, 
to reach the fence, but the enemy in his rear 
caught him on his horns ag he reached it, and 
gave him a toss that eee him into the dirt 
on the other side. The bull was mad with 

rage at having placed a barrier between him 
and his prey, and tore up the earth with his 
horns and hoofs. Old Downs rose from the 
ground, and, turning upon his foe, cried out, 
“Oh, you rascal, you needn’t stand there bow- 
ing and scraping and making apologies. You 
done it o’ purpose; you know you did!” 
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GOOD REPORT FROM OHIO. 

Emrrons Woman's Jovenar —Thinking 
your many readers will be looking with inter 
est, if not anailety, for some indication of 
what the Ohio Constitutional Convention is 
going to do in regard to Woman Suffrage, I 
hasten to pen a 'Rief account of what bas 
transpired within the past few days. 

You know that the Special Committee on | 
this subject, come weeks ago, made a unani- 
mous report in favor of submitting an amend- 
ment to the people striking out the word 
“male” from the qnalifications of voters. 
Since that time, Mrs. M. V. Longley, Chair- 
man of the Executive Committee of the Ohio 
Woman Suffrage Association, has been un- 
remitting in her endeavors to have the minds 
of members prepared for voting intelligently 
en the question. They have been supplied 
with printed arguments and tracts, in support 
of the measure; she and other ladies have 
visited the Convention from time to time, and 
as Opportunity Offered, have talked with mem- 
bers on the subject. At firstthey were rather 
shy of such interviews, but as the ladies 
maintained a proper degree of self-respect aud 
modest reserve, they gradually wou the re- 
gard of delegates, who sought introductions 
and eonversations rather than avoided them. 

On Thursday last, March 5h, the report of 
the regular Committee on Suffraze came be. | 
fore the Convention for consideration. In 
this report the first section of the article on | 
Suffrage, limits the elective franchise to “male 
el cens.”’ It therefore opened the way fora 
diseussion of the claims of women, and after 
& few speeches had been made fur and against, 
allowing foreigners to vote who have been in 
the State a year, immediately after declaring 
Weeir intention to become naturalized citi- 
mns, Gen, A. C, Voris, Chairman of the 
Committee on Woman Suffrage, obtained the 
foor. He had prepared an elaborate and 
carefully studied argument, and was fully | 
equal to the occasion, being a lawyer of good 
atanding from the city of Akron. The dis 
eussion had been expected some d ws, and 
mauiy ladies were present, some from Toledo | 
and elsewhere. 

Gen. Voris began speaking at half past 
eleven o'clock, continued three quarters of an | 
hour, resumed at half past two, and closed at 
half past three in the afternoon. He is an 
animated and forcible speaker, and retained | 
the closest attention of members as well as of | 
the interested listeners, tha ladies. The im- | 
pression made was better than anticipated. 
Many members congratulated him on his 
effort, and there is no doubt tha’ it secured 
respectful consideration and favorable speech- 
es from other ti sinbers. 

He was immediately followed by an old | 
gentleman, Judge Powell of Delaware, in a! 
strain of remark that was ungentlemanly and 
coarse to the last degree. To the credit of | 


| go before the people. 


| for public improvements, without a word on | 


| Congress, the peer of -man. 


| called for the yeas and nays, saying he hoped 





| ment, and the system works well. 
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| by the regular Committee on Suffrage. This | isfied that the people of the State were in fa- | reconsider, and furthermore he desired to k>0w 
by what authority any gentleman on the floor 
took it upon himself to impeach this Commit- 
tee (on I ducation) or any other Committee, or 
to say what their opinions were until that | 


will be a test question, to develop the rum- 
ber of those who are positively in favor of 
Woman Suffrage; but the motion will un- 
doubtedly fail. Then, after the whole article 
on Suffrage shail have been adopted, will 
come up the report on Woman Suffrage, rec 
ommending the submission of a section allow- 
ing women to vote, for the approval or disap- 
proval of the voters of the State. 

Then will come the time of trial. Between 
now and then there may be many votes made 
for it, and there will be no opportunity lost, 
or effurt spared to win them over. 

Hoping almost against hope, to cheer you 
with a joyful result in a week or two, I will 
close for the present. E. L. 

Cincinnati, Ohio, March 12, 1874. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN RHODE ISLAND. 


The Rhode Island House of Representatives | was desired to pass a law exempting the prop- 
| passed a resolution, on the 12 th inst, submit- 


| ting to the people an amendment to the State 
Constitution, authorizing Woman Suffrage. | 
The proceedings | 


The vote stood 44 to 17. 
which preceded this encouraging vote are as 
follows : 

Mk. Eaton, of North Providence, called up 


, the special order of the day, the Report of the 


Special Committee on Woman Suffrage, with 
the accompanying resolution. The resolution 


was read | 


Mr. Hit, of Foster, while not endorsing the 
report of the Committee in full, was in favor of 
the pacsage of the resolution, believing it would 
do no harm to pass through the Assembly and 
Much good would be 
done by giving suffrage to women. He be- 
lieved women should receive the same pay as 
men for doing the same work, asin the case of 
teachers, &c. Injustice arose from custom and 
prejudice, and would be done away withif wo- 
men had a voice at the polls. One of the 
strongest arguments in favor of this movement 
was the fact that the property of women is 
taxed, while they have no voice in the assess- 
ment of the tax, or the expenditure of the 


/ money thus raised. One of the largest tax | 


payers in the town he had the honor to repre- | 
sent, 1s a woman, who can be taxed by men | 


her part for oragainstsuchimprovement. He 
believed the day was not far distant when wo- 
men would stand in the Legislatures and in 


The question being called for, Mr. Eaton 


to hear more discussion on the matter, as he 
wished to get at the truth of the matter, which 
can only be done by free discussion on both 
sides. He was unable, on account of a severe 
cold, to speak upon tie matter as he had in- 
tended to do, but his views were fully ex- 
pressed inthereport. There were a few poiats, 
however, not touched upon in the report, which 
he would speak of. That there were no prac 
tical difficulties in the way of women voting 
| was evident from the fact that in England at 
| the present day women vote on all questions, 
except on the election of members of Parlia- 
Wherever 
it has been tried, in Wyoming and other places, 
it has worked well. In evidence of this he 
read extracts from a letter from the Chief 
Justice of Wyoming, concerying the working 
of the system of women juries in that State, 





the Convention, it so disgusted even those | which spoke in the highest terms of the sys- 


not friendly to the proposition, that no one 
else has deviated from the most proper line 
of argument. 

The discussion continued throughout most 
ef Friday and Saturday. Those who sus- 
tained Gen. Voris, were Wm. H. West, late 


Supreme Judge of the State, of Logan County, | 


J. HO. Young of Champaign, T. E Cunning- 
ham of Allen, author of the new Democratic 
departure, M. A. Foran of Cuyahoga, Dr. W. 
H. Phillips of Hardia, C. P. Carberry and C. 
W. Rowland of Hamilton; one a Democrat 
and the other a Republican. W. A. Kream- 
er, a Democrat of O.towa County, also closed 
his speech in behalf of foreigners, by saying 
he would vote to give women also the ballot. 

The spsech of Mr. West was an able and 
tloquent one, answering most satisfactorily 
some of the most serious objections to con- 
ferring the right of suffrage on women. Un- 
fortunate man! in the maturity of life he has 
become blind, aud could only partially enjoy 
the thanks and congratulations of the ladies 
for his kind effort in their behalf. 

Afier he closed, several members were heard 
to say they were almost persuaded to become 
Wowan Suffragists, and that they would wil- 
lingly submit the questiun to the people of 
the Sate. 

Said one member, “Mrs. Longley, do you 
know that when this question was first intro 
duced in the Convention, it was regarded and 
freated as a joke?” 

“Yes,” Mrs. Longley replied, “she and Mrs. 





tem. In England, since the adoptien of Wo- 
| man Suffrage, the elections have been much 
| more orderly than hithertofore. The manifes- 
| tations of mob violence at the hustings, which 

we often read about, occur during Parliament- 
| ary elections, from which women are excluded. 
| The Temperance movement in the West, 
| though subject to much censure, arose from the 
| fact that the women had no other method left 
| tosecure their rights. Had they a vote at the 
| polls, they would not have been obliged to re- 
sort to this method. Give the women the right 
to vote, and they can take much more effective 
action in all the reforms of the day. 

Me. Crarke, of South Kingston, was in fa- 

vor of the passage of the resolution. There 
| could be no harm in allowing the people to 
| pass upon it. 
| Mr. Cooxe, of Warren, thought this resolu 
| tion was not what the women asked for. They 
| simply ask for suffrage, not for all the duties 
and liabilities of us poor men. Ifthe resolu- 
tion were to submit to the peop'e the question 
| of giving suffrage to women, he would vote for 


| it; but to submit this resolution to the people | 


| would be farcical, though there would be no 
doubt of the result. T’o give women all the 
rights and privileges, and subject them to all 
| the duties and liabilities of men, would under- 
mine our whole system of government. What 
would Uncle Sam say if he should order a draft, 
and we should sead hima regiment of soldiers, 
half of whom were women ! 

On motion of Mr. Cooke, of Providence, the 
resolution was amended so as to refer to Arti- 
cle XIII of the Constitution, instead of Article 
| XII, (a clerical error), and then Mr, Cooke fa- 
| vored the passage of the resolution. Without 
| expressing himself upon the merits of the ques- 
; tion, he believed the people should have a 
| chance to vote upon it; that we ought not to 
| withhold that right from the people. 
| Mr. Cooke, of Warren, wanted the question 


} 


} 
} 
| 


Cutler hid some unpleasant remembrance of | to go betore the people pure and simple, and 
! 


the fact.” 
“But now,” said he, “it is receiving the 
most serivus and sober consideration, and the 


measure is supported by the very best men of | 


the Conver ion.” 
And such is the fact; but whether a ma- 


| not be killed because it contains the duties and 
| privileges, and moved that the article be amend- 
| ed to read as follows: 

| ARTICLE. 

_ “Men and women shall be entitled to equal 
| rights of suffrage.”’ 

| Mr. Sreere, of Woonsocket, favored this 


jority of its one hundred and five members | #™2™dment. 


will be converted by the tim? the vote is tak 
en, is very uncertain. There has been no sys- 


| Mr. Hopxrys, of Providence, also favored 
| this amendment. 


. e , 
| Mr. Spencer, of Providence, said if this 


tematic attempt to proselyte,b lobbying, or | #™endment meant that women should have 
by soliciting promises to vote for the measure, ‘¢ Tight to vote and not to hold offi-e, to 


nor has there been any attempt to count the 


vote and not to be voted for, it would bean 
| insult to the women of the State. 


aumber of those who will vote for submitting Mr. Stabe, of Providence, objected to the 


a2 amendment to the people, but it is the be- 


lief of many members that such a vote will 
prevail. 


This proposition will not cume before the | 


Convention for some time yet. A motion 


will be made, perhaps to-morrow, to strike out | 


Abe word “male’’ from tie section as “eported 





amendment. It was simply postponing a part 
| of the question. He favored the resolution as 
| reported by the committee, and of giving the 
| women all the rights of men. 
Mr. Eaton denied that, as was stated by the 
| gentleman from Warren, this matter was in- 
| practicable. This was proved by the working 
| of the system where it had been tried. 
; Mr. Pace, of Scituate, said until he was sat- 


vor of having this constitutional amendment 
submitted to them, he should vote against it. 
The people have not asked for it, nor have the 
women in any large number, asked for it. He 


doubted if pgtitions had come before the Leg- | 


islature asking for this amendment, signed by 
one woman out of a hundred in the State. 
The effects of the amendment would be to sub- 
ject women to duties and liabilities which they 
are physically incapable of performing If it 
were passed, the women would outnumber the 
men, and would become the Legislature, and 
the men the visitors. The women would com- | 
| bine together as on the Temperance question, 
and it would be easy to see the result. Wo- | 
| men would carry every town, and every mem- 
| ber of the General Assembly would be a fe- 
| male, and the men would have no privileges | 
jat all. It would make a great many family | 
| difficulties. For instance, he was a Democrat, | 
| and his wife might be a Republican, and she | 
| might get in with a neighbor to go to town- | 
| meeting. The divorce docket was full enough | 
now, but he believed it would be doubled or | 
trebled if this amendment should pass. If it 


erty of women from taxation, that might be 
done, but he should hope the State would | 
| not be put to the expense of voting on this | 
constitutional a . endment. 

| Mr. Eaton again favored the resolution as 
| reported by the Committee, and answered the 
statements of the gentlemen from Scituate. 

Mr. Miner thought both the amendment re- 

orted by the Committee, and as amended by 

ir. Cooke, of Warren, should be submitted to 
the people, that they might take their choice. 
He spoke of the steady advance in the condi- 
tion and rights of women during the last quar- 
ter of a century, saying that this State had ad- 
vanced as fast or faster than any other State, 
and no one would take the back track in an 
Legislation that had been made for the benefit 
of women. It had been beneficial always. 
He had as a member of the Judiciary Commit- 
tee, listened hours and hours to arguments in 
favor of Woman Suffrage, and the weight of 
argument was all on that side. There was | 
no argument against it, except ridicule. If 
you had Woman Suffrage you would have pur- 
er politics in this State and the cquntry. You 
would have Legislation in favor of Temperance 
and sobriety. He was in favor of submitting 
the matter to the people. 

The question on Mr. Cooke’s amendment 
was taken and lost, without a division. 

The question was then taken on the resolu- 
tion as reported by the Committee. 

Mr. Eaton called for the yeas and nays, 
and it was passed by the following vote, a 
majority of all the members of the House vot- 
ing in the affirmative : 

Yreas—Messrs. John A. Adams, William T. 
Adams, Babcock, Bacon, Battey, Carpenter, 
Elisha C. Clarke, John L. Clark, Stephen A. 
Cooke, Jr., Corey, Crandall, Darling, Davis, 
Day, Dedrick, Eaton, Fairbanks, Greene, Chas. 
E. Hall, Geo. W. Hall, Harris, Lester S. Hill, 
Hopkins, Howard, Howland, Kent, Lillibridge, 
Macomber, Miner, Perkins, Pratt, Richmond, 
Sisson, Slade, Albert A. Smith, Henry Smith, 
Southwick, Spink, Spencer, Steere, Swin- 
burne, Townsend, Whipple, Winsor—44. 

Nays—Messrs. Bates. Capwell, Wm. H. 
Clarke, George Lewis Cooke, Dixon, Bradbury 
C. Hill, Wm_ Hill, Manchester, Mathewson, 
Milier, Page, Ralph, Ross, Sheldon, Springer, 
Staples, Thomas—17. 

The resolution as passed is as follows : 

Resolved, A majority of all the members 
elected to each House of the General Assem- 
bly concurring herein, that the following arti- 
cle be proposed as an amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the State, and that the Secreta- 
ry of the State cause the same to be published, 
and printed copies thereof to be distributed, in 
the manner provided in Article XIII of the 
Constitution. 


| 
| 








ARTICLE. 


Men and women, politically and legally, shall 
be entitled to equal rights and privileges, and 
shall be subject to equal duties and liabilities. 

On motion of Mr. Cooke, of Providence, the 
resolution was sent to the Senate at once under 
a suspension of the rules. 

In the Senate, next day, a discussion on 
Woman Suffrage took place as follows: 

Mr. Verry said he wished to have the vote 
of yesterday, referring the question of Woman 
Suffrage to the Committee on Education recon- 
sidered. The tadies interested, he said, had 
desired him to make this motion, because they 
wanted the matter brought before a Special 
Committee of three. In deference to their 
wishes, therefore, he moved for a reconsidera- 
tion of the vote, and the appointment of such 
a Special Committee. 

Mr. Power moved the indefinite postpone- 
ment of the whole matter. 

Mr. Verry then offered a motion to refer to 
a special Committee. 

The Cuarr ruled that the matter must first 
be taken from the Committee on Education, 
before such a resolution would be in order. 

Mr. Cross, (Chairman of the Committee on 
Education), said the matter had been commit 
ted to the Committee, and a public hearing 
had been notified. He was willing to have the 
matter indefinitely postponed, but thought, un- 
der the circumstances, it ought not to be taken 
from the Committee. ' 

Mr. Currey coincided in this view. He 
said this was a conspiracy against the unmar- 
ried men. ‘The ladies wouldn't have it go be- 
fore the Judiciary Committee because the 
Chairman was a bachelor. And now they’ve 
found out that the Chairman of the Committee 
on Education is a single man, and they object 
to him also and so this motion comes in, made 
by the gentleman from Woonsocket, who de 
sires to be Chairman of the new Committee. 

Mr. Power said there was no time left ‘or 
such an investigation as this subject demand- 
ed, and he thought that, consistent with for- 
mer action, it ought to be postponed. 

Mr. Ossorse said the ladies were desirous 
of a new Committee, and as a matter of cour- 
tesy we ought to give them their desire. 

Mr. Verry said this came from the House 
with a large majority, and it ought to be treat- 
ed with respect. It is not a final action on the 
question. I: is simply a proposition to get the 
matter before the people of the State. We 
ought to be willing to trust the people, and not 
act so as to take the power out of their hands. 
It is intimated here that a majority of this 
Committee on Education are opposed to the 
| Measure, and therefore a Committee ought to 
| be appointed who are ia favor of it. 

Mr. Ricuarpson interrupted the gentleman 
| at this point, and raised a point of order; that 














| this discussion was out of order, on a motion to 


Committee had takén some definite action. 


The Cuair said it was well settled that a 
motion to reconsider did not reopen the whole 
question, but it became a delicate question to 


decide just where the line should be drawn. 
Me. Verry continued his remarks for a few 
moments longer, and then 


Mr. Cross said he was perfectly willing the 


Senate should have the matter, as Senators 
could do as they wished with it; and so he re- 
turned the papers, without action by the Com- 
mittee on Education. 

Mr. Power's motion to indefinitely post- 
pone then took precedence of the motion to re- 
fer to a select Committee. 

Mr. Brake said the ladies ought to have a 
respectful hearing ; he hoped the matter would 
not be postponed, but that it would go to a se- 
lect Committee. 

Mr. Powenr disclaimed any intention of be- 
ing disrespectful to the ladies; but this was a 
radical, fundamental question; which would 
require more time for consideration than the 
Assemb!y now have atits disposal fur that pur- 


ose. 
. Mr. Porter, of Coventry, thought it a mat- 
ter of gentlemanly conduct to hear these la- 
dies, and he hoped the matter would not be 
postponed. 

Mr. Ricuarpson wished to know how the 
papers could properly come back to the Sen- 
ate, when the Committee to which they were 
referred had taken no action on them. 

The Cuarr said the presiding officer was 
bound to recognize the Chairman of a Com- 
mittee as the exponent of the action of that 
Committee. Ifhe reported anything wrong, 
the members of the Committee must settle that 
among themselves. 

Mr. Ricnarpson—Then, as a member of 
that Commitee, I object to the matter being 
returned to the Senate in the way it has been 
done. 

* Mr. Saunpers thought the papers ought to 
go back to the Committee on Education. 

Mr. Luruer said no one had any authority 
to say, at the present state of affairs, whether 
a majority of the Senate were or were not op- 
posed to the petition. He thought the ladies 
ought to have a fair hearing before action was 
taken by the Senate. Unless he heard some 
very convincing reasons to change his course, 
he was ready now to vote to let the question 
go to the people. 

Mr. Power—To cut short this debate, I 
withdraw the motion for indefinite postpone- 
ment. 

Mr. Coox—I move that the Senate concur 
with the House in the passage of the bill. 

Mr. Cross said he understood the whole 
course of this matter. He acknowledged that 
he was a little excited on it, and thought he 
had good reason to be. He then made sub- 
stantially the following statement: This morn- 
ing before the session of the Senate I was ap- 
proached by two—I suppose they call them- 
selves ladies—who asked me how I felt upon this 
question. I thought it hardly a proper matter 
for discussion, when a public hearing had al- 
ready been announced by the Committee, and 
so 1 avoided, as politely as possible, express- 
ing anopinion. They then addressed them- 
selves to another member of the Committee, 
and I, having some matters of business to at- 
tend to, left them, and went in to the office of the 
Secretary of State. While I was there, these 
ladies came in, and in my hearing and that of 
the Lieut. Governor, the Secretary and others, 
made statements as base and false as any state- 
ments could be, and then they come in here 
and try to crowd this matter out of the hands 
of the Committee on Education by repeating 
to the gentleman from Woonsocket, (Mr. Ver- 
ry,) who started this movement, statemente 
which are unqualifiedly false in every particu- 
lar. I maintain that the members of the Com- 
mittee on Education are as fair and honorable, 
and as willing to hear tlrese petitions as any 
others that could be selected from this body, 
and I object to any such methods as these to 
crowd this matter out of their hands. 

The circumstances and conversations refer- 
red to by Mr. Cross, are reported to the writer 
by parties other than those participating, as 
substantially these. The ladies, referred to, 
asked Mr. Cross his opinion on their petition. 
He sajd : “I told my mother this morning that 
this matter was coming up, and she said I 
ought to be against it; and Ihave always had 
a great respect for my mother’s opinion.” 
Then they turned away at once. In the Sec- 
retary’s office the ladies are reported to have 
said to his Honor, tle Lieut. Governor, that 
they did not wish to appear before a Commit- 
tee to be again insulted as they had been that 
morning by the Chairman of that Committee ; 
that he was opposed to them; that they knew 
him in the House of Representatives five years 
ago, and that he had not treated them gentle- 
manly then; but they did not know but he 
had been converted since he had got up into 
the Senate, but as he had not and had treated 
them in so insulting a manner, they wanted a 
new special Committee.— Reporter. | 


Mr. Currey said that after the matter had 
been referred to the Committee on Education 
and they had given notice publicly that a hear- 
ing would be had before them, a motion to take 
the case away from them was necessarily a 
censure upon the Committee. He did not 
think it was intended as such, but still it was 
so. He moved that the matter be returned to 
the Committee. 

Mr. Verry said he intended no censure, and 
that he made his motion simply at the request 
of these ladies. He wished it distinctly under- 
stood that, so far was he from desiring to be 
Chairman of the select Committee, (should one 
be appointed,) that he would not even accept 
the position of a member of that Committee. 

Mr. Brake said that four of the members of 
the Committee on Education were desirous of 
having this matter recommitted to the Com- 
mittee, and that it ought to be voted. 

Mr. Power said that when he moved for in- 
definite postponement he did so because the 
parties applying for a hearing, had themselves 
—— to have that hearing quashed. 

r. Cross said the statements made to the 
gentleman from Woonsocket, (Mr. Verry,) to 
induce him to move for a select Committee, 
were willfully and maliciously false. I was 
there in the Secretary’s office, and myself 
heard what was said. 

The Caarr said the course this discussion 
was taking was entirely out of order; that it 
was manifestly improper to discuss the individ- 
ual views of members of the Committee, in the 
manner in which it had been done; that he 


| had made a general rule not to interfere in de- 

bate, unless some member ruse to a point of 
! order, but in this caze he would interfere and 
| call the Senators to order. 


This closed the discussion, and by a unani- 


| mous vote of the Senate, the matter of the pe- 
| tition and accompanying paper on the question 


| 





of Woman Suffrage, was re-committed to the 
Committee on Education. 


EXCELLENT SCHOOL IN SWITZERLAND. 


One of the finest schools for girls on the 
Continent is that which was opened at Berne 
about 1836 under the name “School for the 
girls of the City,” and of which Frohlich as- 
sumed the direction about 1840. The whole 
course of study required, then, fifteen years. 
The child entered the school about four or five 
years old, and the young girl graduates at 
nineteen ortwenty. Frohlich formulated into 
a series of axioms the principles of the new 
system, and these were opposed at all points to 
those of Catherine the Great. “The aim of 
female education,’’ he said, “is the same for 
all classes, Rich or poor, the child should be 
nothing more, should be nothing less, than an 
obedient daughter, a good sister, a virtuous 
young girl, and, during the remainder of the 
feminine career, a faithful wife, a devoted 
mother, an intelligent house keeper. The main 
thing is to awaken all her intellectual powers 
and to give them sufficient development, so 
that she may be able to pursue for herself the 
end and aim of life under the conditions which 
are imposed on her by her sex. The educa- 
tion of young girls should be carried on at 
once at home and at school. On the family 
is incumbent, above all, the duties of educating 
her for a future part in tlie house and the family; 
tothe school belongs the duty of cultivating 
her mind, In the relations of the school and 
of the home there can be no doubt that the 
part of the family should be preponderant.” 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN ST. LOUIS. 


The St. Louis County Woman. Suffrage 
Association continue to hold their monthly 
meetings, and give every indication of main- 
taining an active organization. The members 
of the Association speak very hopefully of 
their cause, and say the most extraordinary 
progress has been made during the past wia- 
ter. They count a very large accession to the 
ranks of those who believe the fair sex should 
have tlie right to participate in public affairs 
as fully as men. Several new societies have 
been organized and many women have become 
outspoken on the subject. Suffrage sociables 
among the prominent members in the city are 
very popular now, and serve efficiently to keep 
up a strong feeling of unity. The fair claim- 
ants count largely on the support of the Hay- 
seeds, and at the next meeting of the Legis- 
lature will seek the aid of that body in eb- 
taining a recognition of their just rights. 
The regular monthly meeting of the Associa- 
tion took place at Mercantile Library Hall 
last week as usual. Miss Gliddon, who is a 
teacher at the St. Mary’s Institute, read a 
very interesting paper, and Bishop Bowman, of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, delivered an 
address. 








SPECIAL NOTICES, 
N. E. Woman’s Cl ulb,—March 23, at 3.80 P.M, 
Mr. Samuel Longfellow will address the Club. All 
are requested to show their tickets. 


The Cambridge Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation will hold its next meeting at the residence 
of Mr. J. Kendall, No. 123 Inman Street, Cambridge- 
port, on Tuesday evening, March 24, at 7.80 o'clock, 
instead of Wednesday, as stated. Dr. Mercy B. 
Jackson will be present and address the mecting. All 
are invited. Per order President, 

A. A. FeLLows, Sec’y. 


Chelsea Meetings.—The second lecture in the 
course on Dress Reform will be given at the vestry of 
Rev. Mr. Bates’ church, (Bellingham St.), on Friday, 
March 27, by Dr. Caroline E. Hastings. All are in- 
vited, ’ 


CATHERINE E. RAY, Attorney and Coun- 
sellor at Lawand Practical Conveyancer, 1617 Twelfth 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


DR. MARY J. SAFFORD-BLAKE. Res- 
idence and office No. 16 Boyl:ton Place. Office how's 
llto2, Tuesdays excepted. 49—6m 








Wanted!—A canvasser to solicit advertisemen4 
for the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, apply at T. C, Evays 
106 Washington Street, boston. 


AGENTS ATTENTION;—Any woman desir- 
ing to help herself, and aid the cause of sound moral- 
ity, can find ready sale for “Little Wolf,” a temper 
ance tale, Apply to 
Tr. C. EVANS, 

106 Washington St., Bosteu. 
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JUST READY: 


SEX AND EDUCATION. 


A Reply to Dr. E. H. CLARKE’S “Sex in Educs- 
tion.” Edited, with an Introduction, by MRS. dU- 
LIA WARD HOWE. 

One volume, l6mo. Cloth. Price $1. 

The volume contains contributions by Mrs. Howe, 
T. W. Higginson, Mrs. Horace Mann, Mrs. Ada Shep- 
ard Badger, Mrs. C. H. Dall, Miss E. 8, Phelps 904 
others,—“most of them women who have practi 
knowledge of the bodily and mental training of boy* 
and girls, and whose opinions are of value,” eays the 
Boston Daily Advertiser. 

Sold’ everywhere. Mailed, postpaid, by the per 
lishers, : 


ROBERTS BROTHERS. 
12 -1t —_— 
EADY.Phenix’s Plant Catalogue, 5) 

1874, and 3 others, mailed for 20 ets. ‘adres: 
F. K. PHOENIX, Bloomington, Mb 
12-18 
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